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Editorial 


The Wayfarer 


these days of generous giving and Christmas 
Tite JOURNAL would make an_ especial 
or the men and women who walk by our 
and who are silent as to their sorrows. 
y may be unattractive, they may be cold 
different, they may be even disagreeable to 
rsonally, but how are we to know their 
-, and the bitter reasons for it all, unless we 
beneath the surface and send a kindly shaft 
ierest into their coldness and their reserve? 
worth-while? Is it too great a thing to do, 
fellow-sufferer and a fellow-man? 
s easy to give to friends; it is but human 
cor open tragedy, but how often do we fail 
k the probe of love and sympathy beneath 
if our daily acquaintances ? 
excuse ourselves for one reason or an- 
the sway of custom, the fear of offense, 
ceptive hope that where no trouble appears, 
uuble exists. We are selfish and somewhat 
ss, and thus the long train of wayfarers 
is by with never a friendly signal from heart 
rt. 


The pity of it! It would seem that the smart- 
ing wounds in our own lives would make us more 
responsive and more generous to those of others. 
We too cloak them, we too put on brave fronts 
and pass along as though we suffered not—yet 
the stings remain and the need of balm and sooth- 
ing 1s very poignant. 

Let us be 
more sensitive to the needs of silent sufferers— 
more keen to touch with love and sympathy the 
bitter depths of their troubled souls. The need is 
great, the opportunities are many, and the un- 
returning current is passing slowly seaward. 
Ah! if we 
would only remember that every hand stretched 
out in aid is laden with returning fruit, and that 
every heart beat for another draws back within 
itself a quickened sense of sweetness and of love! 


Let us broaden our sympathies. 


The enrichment of such giving! 


If we would only remember and only love! 


“So to live is heaven; 


To make undying music in the world, 
Breathing as beauteous order that controls 
With growing sway the growing life of man. 
So we inherit the sweet purity 
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lor which we struggled, failed and agonized 
With widening retrospect that bred despair. 
* * * 

“This is life to come. 

Which martyred men have made more glorious 
For us who strive to follow. May I reach 
That purest heaven, be to other souls 
The cup of strength in some great agony, 
Ienkindle generous ardor, feed pure love, 
Beget the smiles that have no cruelty— 

Se the sweet presence of a good diffused. 
And in diffusion ever more intense, 

So shall I join the choir invisible, 

Whose music is the gladness of the world.” 


A Long Span of Service 


A school trustee for forty-five years! 

Such was the record of the late Thomas G. 
Michie, death 
Albemarle county on November the seventh. He 


whose occurred at his home in 
was elected a trustee when the public school 
system was first inaugurated, and had served 
With 


untiring energy, patience and intelligence he 


uninterruptedly till the date of his death! 


fought for the best interest of the schools, and 
dying, left a heritage of rich achievement and 
of lasting value. His county owes his memory a 
debt of permanent gratitude. 

Think of the transformation he had witnessed! 
Think of the Virginia of 1870—wrecked by war 
the 
down by debt, deprived of almost half her terri- 


and in throes of reconstruction, weighed 
tory, a Federal Governor in the Capitol at Rich- 
mond, her negro slaves freed and enfranchised, 
and a Constitution thrust upon her made by scala- 
wags, negroes and a handful of decent gentle- 
men—think of this picture, and then think of the 
glowing pages of to-day! 

Stout must have been the heart and strong the 
faith that could pierce the gloom of those black 
and unforgettable seventies. Yet God’s hand was 
not idle. Into the execrated “Underwood Con- 
stitution,” His finger had written the genesis of 
the public school system, and had thus given to 
the ancient and despairing Commonwealth her 
freedom—her priceless 
How little its value 


charter of intellectual 


boon of popular education. 
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must have seemed to many in those dark days, 
when the State was bankrupt, when its social 
status was destroyed, and when class pride 
viewed popular education as a matter of doubtful 
expediency and as a form of odious and obnoxi- 
ous charity! Surely this white flower of a 
people’s freedom must have been nurtured by a 
divine hand to have survived the pitiless ruin 
around it and the angry passions hovering over 
it. Surely its sweetness must have been im- 
mortal to have stilled the one, and to have trans- 
formed the other. Surely the voices of unborn 
children, pleading for light and hope and equal 
opportunities must have been the breath that 
touched its petals into beauteous opening, and 
gave to their fragrance the power of appealing 
strength and regeneration. Surely this breath 
must have been supremely welcome to One who 
said: “Suffer little children to come unto me 
and forbid them not, for of such is the Kingdom 
of Heaven.” 

A half century well-nigh has passed. The 
scars of war have faded from the hillsides and 
the smile of hope has touched the country into 
peace and plenty and prosperity. Into the hearts 
of men has been poured the essence of divine 
love, and in the place of bitterness and despair 
has come the sweet healing of the Golden Rule. 
The joy of a newer and better day is with us 
When the story of this wondrous change 1s 
written—when men shall league together the 
forces that have made it possible, they will not 
forget the dark days of 1870, and the fair flower 
of resurrection that sprung from the ashes of a 
great and ancient Commonwealth. 


The State Must Come to Taw 


Money! Money! Money! 


The need of it is scotching the wheels of edu- 
cational progress in the State and thereby directly 
injuring the four hundred and seventy thousand 
school children of Virginia. How many hun- 
dreds of school boards are twisting and turning 
to make “buckle and tongue meet,” how many 
high schools are overstrained, how many good 
teachers go underpaid, and how many poor school 
houses are sheltering defenseless children—all 








ood 
1001 
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he lack of adequate funds? When the last 
- is said, the need of money is the root of all 
ey | in the school system. By its aid 95 per cent 
of our present troubles could be cured, and the 
remaining 5 per cent could be put on an ascend- 
ng cale. 

\\ hat is the remedy ? 

lie JOURNAL does not hesitate to reply that 
ihe State must increase its tax rate. Its rate of 
io cents has not been increased since 1871, yet 
the enrollment of children alone has increased 
irom 131,088 to 488,390. 

(jn the other hand, the majority of the counties 
have done their full duty as to local taxation—in 
fact, they have reached the legal limit of 50 cents. 
In 1914-15 they paid a million dollars more than 
the State paid for the education of their children. 
[ven if every one levied to the maximum, there 
would still be a deficit of $2,600,000 for the edu- 
cation of the county children alone, if Virginia 
is to spend $20 per capita on her children. [She 
is now spending $11.30 per capita, while Oregon 
is spending $32, and the average rate throughout 
the country is slightly in excess of $30.] 

Thus, there is an absolute necessity for the 
State to come to the rescue. The new tax laws 
may increase the school revenues eventually, but 
there is little hope that they will supply anything 
like an adequate sum to meet modern conditions. 
Meanwhile, the pressure is immediate. 

the best method of increasing the State 
revenue was outlined by Superintendent Stearnes 
in an address before the School Committees of 
the last Legislature. 

“lam advised,” he said, “that under our new taxing 
system the increased revenues from intangibles will pro- 
vide for the State funds we are now receiving. A very 
practical suggestion, therefore, and one that will be 

less burdensome and more equitable than any 

ther, is to ask the Legislature to retain the present 
State school tax of ten cents on the hundred dollars as 
separate and extra and special contribution to primary 
ind grammar school work in the weaker communities 
State. The practical effect of such action would 

be to give us the equivalent of twenty cents on the hun- 
(dred dollars by way of a State contribution to public 
education instead of ten cents on the hundred dollars 
now have it. .It is not too much to assert that the 
iereased burden will be so distributed as not to be 
seriously felt by any one person or interest and we 
shall probably add to our school revenues the magnifi- 
cent sum of $1,200,000.00. In adopting the new Vir- 


ginia policy of segregation in 1914 the Legislature con- 
tinued only one species of State taxation on real estate 
and tangible personal property, namely, the State school 
tax of ten cents on the hundred dollars. This was done 
out of ‘abundant caution’ and was announced as a 
temporary expedient. We ask that this tax be retained 
to provide the increase in the State’s contribution to 
schools so vitally necessary just at this time.” 


Splendid Progress 


The address of Superintendent Stearnes before 
the November Conference was an inspiring recital 
of progress. It indicated advancement along 
every line of educational endeavor. It showed 
that the forces of the State are thoroughly united, 
and that in consequence their team work is 
accomplishing amazing results. From the team- 
ing record we note priority in the following vital 
points for the session 1915-1916: 

Best year in school building. 

The new vacation schools have come to stay. 

Heartier co-operation of higher institutions 
with public schools, 

Supervision and visitation of schools more ex- 
tended. 

More professionally trained teachers employed. 

More intelligent activity among superintend- 
ents and trustees. 

Summed up, the State is striving for great 
and important things like the correlation of the 
work of country schools, the standardization of 
city work, the ideals of thoroughness and effi- 
ciency, the enrichment of the curriculum and the 
effort to professionalize supervision as well as 
teaching. 

This generous “unrest” finds ready sympathy 
in the hearts and minds of those who govern 
the educational forces of the State. The ears 
of the latter are always open to the better method 
and the newer thought. Their hands are always 
strong for the shorter ways and the better ways. 
Their thoughts are sanely and wisely progressive. 
They have builded too well and too prophetically 
not to be. Yet theirs is the responsibility to test 
the fruits of this “unrest,” and to decide finally 
its relative superiority over the old fruits. The 
task is not an easy one. It requires patience and 
foresight and a just valuation of past achieve- 
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ment and of present capacity. It also requires 
an acute sense of relative values. 

It is easy to seize “new things,” and to imagine 
that they will work well simply because they are 
“new,” and because they have succeeded else- 
where. It is easy to forget environment, with 
its limitations of money, mind and maturity. It 
is perilously easy to tear down and to trust to 
untried strength to rebuild. 

Hence, when “new things” arise, it is the 
inviolable duty of those upon whose shoulders 
rests the responsibility of putting them into 
execution, to pause, to weigh, and to consider. 
Hesitation to accept should not too hastily be set 
down to opposition or undue conservatism. But 
too often it is the common sense of prudence. 
There is a wide and perilous difference between 
the man who proposes and the man who has to 
dispose. The ‘‘new issues” raised by the confer- 
ence will not lack close scrutiny and earnest, 
hopeful consideration by those whose acute re- 


sponsibility it is to adopt and to execute. 


The Unrest of Growth 


The annual conference was a signal success. 
In significance, interest and numbers it set the 
high-water mark over all previous meetings. 
Henceforth, questions may arise as to its general 
management but none as to its future perma- 
nence. It has become a fixed and mighty integer 
in the State’s educational forces, and one from 
which we can safely reckon annual progress and 
achievement. 


Many 


new measures were up for debate and arbitra- 


Its deliberations were wide of scope. 


ment, indicating the unrest of growth. They 
evinced, as nothing else could, the militant spirit 
of the State’s educational forces and the strong 
desire everywhere prevalent to transmute such 
spirit into fruitful avenues of modern progress. 
Such *‘ 
They are also interesting to watch. 


‘growing pains” are always wholesome. 
They indi- 
cate basic strength of body and mind and an 
ardent spirit for intensive action. All of which 


is eminently desirable. 
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Brief Notes 


It’s hard luck to miss one’s train at any time, 
but especially so when there is no other to cate 
in twenty-four hours. This is what happened to 
Inspector Lincoln en route to Dickinson county 
the middle of October. But the inspector did not 


worry ; the high school at St. Paul was nearby. 


Speaking of the Dickinson County Institute, 
the inspector said: “Some people think that 
teachers’ institutes are one of the unpleasant 
things which teachers have to put up with—that 
necessarily they are boresome and unprofitable 
Not so in Why, in Dickinson the 
institute ‘lasted’ three days, and believe mie, it 


Dickinson. 


lasted for no one was ready to quit and go home 
I talked a little on Standardization of One and 
Two-Room Schools and on School Leagues, \tk- 
GINIA JOURNAL OF EpucaTIoN, ete., others talked 
a little and we all had a good time. Superin- 
tendent French and Miss Rucker are to be con- 
gratulated for the success of the meeting.” 


And then the inspector continued: “Jt’s a long 
way by rail from Dickinson to Buchanan, and a 
short way by aeroplane. Why not compromise 
on a mule, provided her name is not Maud. So 
over the seventeen miles of mountain road m 
mule and I on a Sunday afternoon made it into 
Grundy, arriving after dark. Aside from being 
a little bit lonesome the trip was most enjoyable 
the the 


Mountains is, indeed, wonderful.” 


for scenery in breaks of Cumberland 


Two days were spent by the inspector in Buch 
anan, visiting the high school at Grundy and the 
and 





graded schools at —— 


Monday, the thirtieth, Mr. Lincoln stopped off 
in Bristol on his way to Scott. He found Super- 
intendent F. B. Fitzpatrick busy directing the 
several good schools of his city. The inspector 
was especially interested in the tests in rea:ling 
and spelling which Mr. Fitzpatrick is supervising 
in his schools. . 


Next month we shall hear from Scott and 


others. 
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Review of the Year’s Progress 





R. C. STEARNES, Superintendent of Public Instruction 





“ce 


in the place of “News Notes from Head- 

rs,’ Tue JourNAL inserts this month a 

brief review of Superintendent Stearnes’ ad- 

dress delivered before the Annual Educational 
rence on November 29th. 


s address, which touched upon every phase 

of educational work in the State, presented a 
le resume of the year’s work besides pre- 
eiting many interesting features showing the 
progress of the schools. Superintendent Stearnes 
practical suggestions as to new methods 
teaching and new plans calculated to increase 
the efficiency of the State’s educational operations. 


t of all, the Superintendent directed atten- 
to the public school work. “And _ here,” 
he, “our attention is immediately drawn to 
iilding record, just as any traveler in our 
Commonwealth finds his attention drawn to the 
| houses and grounds which he beholds on 
hand. These, however, are but the out- 
signs of progress, yet they rivet one’s 

tion and call forth words of praise for the 

of enterprise which has quadrupled the 
‘f school property in Virginia in the short 


pace of ten years. 


STATE'S BEST BUILDING RECORD 


“During the past session Virginia touched the 
high-water mark in her building record. More 
new buildings were erected than ever before and 
more additions were made to the old buildings. 
\0 less than $1,200,000 was expended on build- 
gs and grounds. Not only were the improve- 
ents more extensive and commodious in charac- 
ter, hut more individuals were personally inter- 
ested in securing them than ever before. This 
is evidenced by the fact that the people of the 
“tate were never so liberal in the matter of mak- 
ing private contributions for school buildings, and 


it 


it is not too much to say that we now have so 


mor 


many urban and rural communities which have 


provided ample and sanitary school facilities for 
their children that we believe it entirely possible 
to provide for every community in the State a 
type of school building that will recommend itself 
favorably to our modern conception of a good 
schoolhouse.” 

The speaker commented upon the generosity of 
school patrons in supplementing public funds 
from their private resources. In this connection 
he alluded to the worthy example set by the 
negroes who are giving generously in support of 
school leagues and are helping in every way pos- 
sible to improve the education of their children. 

The State Superintendent called attention to 
the fact that attractive country school buildings 
have proven an especial appeal to boys and girls. 
“Considering the record of the entire State, we 
may say that the enrollment was 488,000 as 
against 474,210 during the preceding session, 
and the average attendance 335,000 as against 
317,140 during the former year. 
crease of 14,000 in enrollment and 18,000 in 
average attendance. The enrollment shows an 
increase of six per cent. 


This is an in- 


ENROLLMENT LARGE AS COMPARED WITH OTIIER 
STATES 


“These results are the logical outcome of our 
main lines of effort during recent years. Vir- 
ginia, although for the most part without any 
sort of compulsory attendance, is now surpassed 
by not more than ten or twelve States of the 
Union in the percentage of total population en- 
rolled in the schools. 

“The average attendance of children in Vir- 
ginia is not by any means what it should be, but 
it is highly encouraging to reflect that the per- 
centage of increase in average attendance last 
year was twice as great as the percentage of in- 


crease in enrollment. Eighty thousand children, 


or one-sixth of the entire enrollment of the public 
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schools of the State, is the fruit of the missionary 
efforts of school officials and teachers during the 
past four years and of the public gathering 
which, now here and now there, has really be- 
come a feature, not of the weekly or monthly, 
but of the daily life of the State.” 
Superintendent Stearnes, as has been his cus- 
tom in his speeches for several years past, once 
the State’s 


an adequate compulsory education law. 


more directed attention to urgent 
need of 
He declared that many sections of Virginia have 
child 
persist in withholding from them the advantages 


State 


reached every save those whose parents 


of an education. In this connection the 


a “ar d: 


Superintendent | 

“Related to the subject of enrollment and com- 
pulsory attendance is the burning question of 
f §=1914-1915 
culmination of our ef- 


illiteracy. The session of may 


seem to have marked the 


forts to eliminate illiteracy, but such was not the 


case. It is true that ve reduced juvenile 


illiteracy from 24,521 to 9,193 among. the 


whites and from 31,294 to 14,256 among negroes, 


that. last 


show the 


and one might have expected 


year, the succeeding session, would 


effects of a reaction, but we found the super- 


still making reference to our struggle 


_ 


intendents 
with illiteracy as a war of extermination ; and in 
some of the cities and counties they are beginning 
to attack the problem of adult illiteracy as well. 
One division superintendent tells us that forty 
per cent. of the small number of illiterate white 
children left in his county were brought last year 
into the schools where they made good progress. 

“\ very quaint and appealing story from an- 
other county shows how youth and age have ap- 
preciated these missionary efforts of our teachers. 
Two small, illiterate children were brought within 
the circle of this influence and began immediately 
to exercise their new gifts by teaching their 
grandparents. Every one supposed that this 
idyllic and beautiful bit of enterprise would cer- 
tainly close with the first or second year’s work. 
We learn, however, that year by year the old 
people have advanced with the children and now 
as they approach the eighties they are entering 
upon the work of the high school, still under the 
careful and sympathetic tutoring of their noble 
offspring of the second generation.” 
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Reference was made to the fine work noy 
being accomplished by the vacation schools which 
are established every summer in remote rural 
Mr. Stearnes said that educational 
ideals of these communities have been so quick. 


communities. 


ened and enlarged that the people were now 
’ 


clamoring “for the very best teachers.’ 


State Superintendent Stearnes alluded to th 


pleasant relations now existing between the 
Board of Education and Virginia’s institutions 
of higher learning. He also had a good deal t 
say about the ever-broadening work of both the 
standard and junior colleges. In this 


he added: 


private colleges and universities are crowded wit! 


connec- 


tion “The halls of our public and 


students; and the junior college, which ha: 


sprung into being during the past ten years, als 
finds plenty to do in its sphere. Instead of th 
few hundred high school graduates which we sent 
forth prior to 1906, our annual list of graduates 
now numbers almost 3,000 and large groups ar 
seeking to ‘go on’—either into college life or t 
professional and technical schools. One super- 
intendent reports 82 per cent of his white chil- 
dren enrolled, 18 per cent in the high school, 2 
per cent of the high school pupils in the senior 
class; and the number of his high school grad- 
uates in college is equivalent to 50 cent of his 
present senior class enrollment.” 

Mr. Stearnes made an earnest .plea for thor- 
oughness in the class room and for good work 11 
word 


the essentials. “The very mention of the 


thoroughness in this day and time,” said he, “calls 
There must be care- 
We must 
meet, for instance, the criticism of business men 
that the writing of the public school pupil is some- 
times bad, and his spelling poor, while fractions 


attention to the essentials. 
ful grounding in the fundamentals. 


appear to be a deep and dark mystery. If the 
world finds in our product a lack of driving 
power, of sustained effort, and a greater necd of 
thoroughness and seriousness, as the boy ani 
girl take up the task of real life, it is ours to 
supply those deficiencies. 

“There must be such careful grounding in the 
fundamentals, and such a stimulation of interest 
in studies for their own sake, that the desirable 
habits of industry, obedience, accuracy and self: 
reliance will seem to be indigenous to the c)iild’s 
very soul.” 
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speaker also directed attention to the great 
| for flexible curricula and for breadth of 
the class room, and “the duty of broaden- 
al ing curriculum,” said he, “and of making it 
cently flexible to meet the conditions of mod- 
« is second only to the responsibility which 
rests upon us to breed a new spirit of thorough- 
to public school teaching.” 


he State Superintendent was enthusiastic in 
ns his reference to the work done by Virginia teach- 
> ers. lle declared that the State has been partic- 

ularly fortunate in the quality of teaching talent 

has come to it in recent years and that 
nd enthusiasm have been manifest on every 


The speaker dwelt at some length upon the 

necessity for careful school supervision and for 
‘the need of constant visitations by superinten- 

dents or trained assistants. In this connection, 


“In Virginia we have 10,500 schools in 
An average of four visits during 
ir would bring to these schools the helpful 
» presence of a skilled director and supervisor as 
Smany as 42,000 times. Notwithstanding their 
‘engrossing duties in other directions the division 
superintendents in the counties paid 24,942 visits 
It thus appears that in number of 


: he said 4 
counties. 


tine ye 


1 . 
Sto schools. 


Pa 
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visits alone our supervision is hardly more than 
fifty per cent of what it should be. Appreciating 
the imperative need of better supervision, our 
superintendents are pleading earnestly for assist- 
ance, especially in connection with the supervision 
of practical subjects.” 


Mr. Stearnes in concluding his address, said: 
“The truth is, we are striving for great and im- 
portant things like the correlation of the work of 
country schools, the standardization of city work, 
the ideals of thoroughness and efficiency, the 
enrichment of the curriculum and the effort to 
professionalize supervision as well as teaching ; 
accordingly, concrete and particular manifesta- 
tions of progress must yield the center of the 
stage for the time being. 


“Standing thus in compact organization, and 
with forward looking eyes, we welcome every 
new thought that tends to clearer theory, and 
every new method that tends to finer action. We 
are receptive, we are ambitious ; we are also con- 
fident. Like Stevenson we ‘travel hopefully,’ 
knowing that earnest faith and endeavor are 
never thwarted, and that a simple trust in God 
will lead us safely forward and guide us finally 
and surely ‘into the paths of righteousness and 
peace.’ ” 


_ The State Tests—Some Suggestions 





aks A. L. LINCOLN 





mel 7 The giving of standard tests is no easy task. 
me- in order that the tests may represent anything 
ions Hof value, it will be necessary for superintendents, 


neipals and teachers to work together in per- 
rmony—all using their best efforts to keep 

ny irregularities in conducting the tests and 

ibulating the results. 

0 much care cannot be taken in planning be- 

forehand and in arranging the physical environs 


the FBS so as to get on paper the exact ability of the in- 
rest dividual child in spelling, arithmetic, etc. Op- 
able portunity for copying must be absolutely done 
self- away with. If the recitation room is crowded, 


ld’s dismiss 


one-half of the pupils during the test hour 





and then immediately exchange the sections. 
Suggestions or coaching on the part of teachers 
will not only lead to inaccurate returns but will 
tend to pervert the moral stability of the child. 


Do not expect your children to hand in perfect 
papers. Scores that are too high will be open 
to explanation as well as those that are too low. 
If a fifth grade in spelling averages 95 per cent 
on a certain group of words for which an aver- 
age of 85 per cent is expected, either the spelling 
ability of the grade is two years in advance of its 
classification or inaccuracies have crept into the 
returns. In fact, it will be well for those en- 
gaged in giving the tests not to know what scores 
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are expected until the tests shall have been com- 
pleted. We are all human and ambitious for our 
children to make a good showing, and for this 
reason it is quite difficult to change ourselves for 
the time being into cold, unbending measuring- 


rods. 


Do not get the idea that a poor showing on the 
part of your pupils will necessarily reflect upon 
you and upon your ability as a teacher. Suppose 
your pupils do fail to meet the required standard. 
Is it your fault? Any one of a number of rea- 
sons may suffice to explain their shortcomings. 
What has been their previous training? What is 
their present opportunity for regular attendance, 
and what is your opportunity midst the crowded 
programme to give them the attention they 
should have? 


In my visitations around over the State, I often 
see teachers embarrassed by imperfect recitations. 
Personally, I prefer to hear a reasonable propor- 
tional part of incorrect responses by pupils, for 
perfect recitations are rarely to be expected, and 
the real test of teaching ability is best exhibited in 
the manner and success of one’s handling the 


errors and faults of recitation. 


I think it best that teachers under the close 
supervision of principals and superintendents 
should conduct the proposed tests in their partic. 
And furthermore, it wil! 
probably be advantageous for the pupils not to 
be informed of the purpose of the tests. Any 


ular rooms or grades. 


change in the environment or in the personnel or 
in the mental attitude of the child is likely to 
confuse the child and to lower the class average 
Be sure that you are familiar with the content 
of the test before attempting to conduct it. Anti- 
cipate any ambiguities (7. ¢., in spelling, buy and 
by) and permit no audible questioning by pupils 
during the test period. 

As I said at the beginning of this article, jf 
these tests are to represent anything worth-while 
to our body of teachers, it is necessary that all 
shall work for an exactness in returns which may 
If you are not scientif.- 
cally bent, put on such a mask during the test 
week in January, and school yourself in the man- 
ner of conducting impartial, accurate and con- 
plete investigations. The State Department has 
no thesis to prove, no standard to be met, nor 
does the Department know what the returns will 
Let us have the facts. 


be stated in cold figures. 


demonstrate. 


The Virginia High School Literary and 
Athletic League 





By FRED M. ALEXANDER, Assistant in Bureau of Extension, University of Virginia 





The October Extension Bulletin of the Uni- 
versity of Virginia contains the regulations of the 
Virginia High School Literary and Athletic 
League and explains in full each contest directed 
by the league. 

This league was organized by Professor Charles 
G. Maphis in 1913. The league has grown each 
year since its organization and this year it has 
been organized on a more extensive plan than 
ever before. 

The activities of the league are both athletic 
and literary. The athletics include: 


1. State contest in basket-ball. 


2. District contest in baseball. 


3. Inter-scholastic track meet for the county 
and district schools of Virginia (city 
high schools and private preparatory 
schools not eligible.) 

4. Inter-scholastic track meet for all second: 

ary schools of Virginia to decide State 
championship. 

5. Local prize contests in track and field 
events for both boys and girls. 


The literary work includes: 


1. State contest in public reading. 
2. State contest in debating. 


3. Local prize contest including (a) Debate. 


(b) Oration, 
Spelling. 


(c) Reading, (4) 
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THE STATE CONTEST IN BASKET-BALL 


\ny secondary school which shall have de- 
feated prior to February 14th as many as four 
other secondary schools of equal rank will qualify 
to enter the contest. Not later than February 
soth the committee will arrange a schedule of 


preliminary games in order to select two teams 
that shall come to the University for the final 
contest. 


DISTRICT CONTESTS IN BASEBALL 


it has been found more feasible to play off the 
baseball championship by districts than to bring 
two teams to the University. The State is 
divided into sections and a cup is awarded to the 
winner in each section. 


INTER-SCHOLASTIC TRACK MEET FOR THE COUNTY 
AND DISTRICT SCHOOLS OF VIRGINIA 


in order to give the smaller schools an equal 
opportunity two track meets will be held at the 
University this year. The meet for county and 
district schools, to which city schools and pri- 
vate preparatory schools will not be eligible, will 
be held at the University on April 27, 1917. 
The meet will consist of the following events: 
100 yard dash, 220 yard dash, 440 yard run, 880 
yard run, one mile run, 120 yard low hurdles, 
high jump, broad jump, pole vault, 12-lb. shot put, 
javelin throw, relay race. 

Two cups will be awarded, one to the school 
winning the greatest number of points, the other 
to the school winning the relay race. An in- 
dividual point trophy will be presented to the con- 
testant securing the greatest number of points. 
Medals also will be given for first and second 
places in all events. 


INTER-SCHOLASTIC TRACK MEET FOR THE SECOND- 
ARY SCHOOLS OF VIRGINIA TO DECIDE 
STATE CHAMPIONSHIP 
This meet will be held at the University May 
12,1917, and will be open to all secondary schools 
in Virginia. The cups and medals will be awarded 

on the basis used in the county meet. 


LOCAL PRIZE CONTEST—TRACK AND FIELD DAYS. 
PRIZES OFFERED BY “THE RICHMOND 
TIMES-DISPATCH” 


This is one of the new features of the league. 
The events listed below can be run off at the 
school without any expense whatever and the 
secretary, immediately upon receipt of the record, 
will have the Times-Dispatch send a pin to each 
pupil that makes as many as three of the stand- 
ards. It is possible for every pupil in the State 
to make an effort to equal or surpass three of 
these standards. It is the hope that every prin- 
cipal in the State will enter his school. 


EVENTS AND STANDARDS FOR BOYS 


Any boy a bona fide pupil of any secondary 
school of Virginia, who equals or surpasses three 
of the following standards, will be presented by 
the Richmond Times-Dispatch with medals. If 
the student is able to equal or surpass four 
standards, he will be presented with two medals, 
for equaling or surpassing five, three, etc. 


EVENTS FOR HIGH SCHOOL BOYS 


Track Time 
CE HES ok sano hea meen keeled 7 sec. 
SOD SNE ONO oioiiccceccccsnceseseniavc 11 4/5 sec. 
SN Ne PE seis see oon e'sine cee ante 27 sec. 
BO SE FU os dicastoswaseneseuawes 60 sec. 


ere ne eae 
ee 


2 min., 20 sec. 
5 min., 10 sec. 


190 Ward TOW DUPGIES 6.6. sccnccccccce 17 sec. 
COI TRE DOMES oii ook no5cscecsnwcs cers 10 times 
Field Height or Distance 
SU ERNE 5 Gita 5.cGuiba need Sate aen teen 8 ft. 6 in. 
TN AMEE, sic cuckdwansnaSeweedawses 4 ft. 10 in. 
IE Sic oce aneancanasAveaeceencuaNie 30 ft. 
TNE oo ck caGunda te sebenSesnisewvdesswe ss 78 ft. 
POPE ect suioetuneeinkeaasooes aes ese 120 ft. 
POE REE sums wets diewceswny peer sien 16 ft. 8 in. 


EVENTS THAT MAY BE ENTERED, IF SO DESIRED 


CE RIES ihc ides sane seu saga vews 19 sec. 
EE EIN, ep Wah con 6 Se Aas dp Wo wo oa ow 30 sec. 
PERE SN fiedas et yidenssowseseueneseanen 100 ft. 


EVENTS FOR GRAMMAR SCHOOL BOYS—SIXTH, 
SEVENTH AND EIGHTH GRADES 


Track Time 
IE ain ok on cadiossaosniesteusuwes 14 sec. 
EE i ainwiwosencuweknuwsanaes 6 times 


pO ee ee 6 ft., 6 in. 
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All age, weight and height classifications are aban- 
doned in these contests, and boys are given medals 
according as they qualify to the above standards. 


EVENTS AND STANDARDS FOR GIRLS 


Any girl a bona fide pupil of any secondary 
school of Virginia, who equals or surpasses two 
of the following standards will be presented by 
the Richmond Times-Dispatch with a medal: 


EVENTS FOR HIGH SCHOOL GIRLS 


t All up Indiai-cld race ....6. 0.0% 30 sec. 
Fasketball CHOW 60s cede cece 48 ft. 
% Bean Dag target toss .. 6c esses acces 150 points, 2 min. 


to 


EVENTS FOR GRAMMAR SCHOOL GIRLS—SIXTH 
SEVENTH AND EIGHTH GRADES 


Raph WRORSRG SACO cian aie eesee Se msaniee ce meee e 38 sec. 
Cb) Baskel-ball ATOW oie cas-ceswasewnes een 42 ft. 
(c) Balancing with bean bag on head ....... 24 ft. 


All age, weight and height classifications are aban- 
doned in these contests, and girls are given medals 
according as they qualify to the above standards. 


STATE CONTEST IN PUBLIC READING 


The final contests will be held at the University 
on May 12th and 13th. 


sented with gold medals. 


The winners will be pre- 
This contest is divided 
into two parts—one for boys and one for girls. 


Each school selects a boy and a girl and in no 
case shall boys contest against girls. 


STATE CONTEST IN DEBATING 


This contest is open to all schools and each 
school shall furnish a team of two debaters. 

The question this year is “Resolved: That the 
Federal Government should compel every able- 
bodied male citizen between the ages of 18 and 
24 to take, under adequate provision, one year of 
military or naval training.” The final contests 
will be held at the University May 12th and 13th 
A silver cup will be presented by the Board of 
Visitors. Any principal can secure a_ package 
library containing material from John S. Patton, 
Librarian, University, Va. 


LOCAL PRIZE CONTEST—LITERARY 


The local prize contests are conducted in very 
much the same way as the local athletic contests 
and include debate, oration, reading, and spelling 

The traveling expenses will be paid and enter- 
tainment will be given by the University to all 
contestants coming to the University for all final 
contests. 

The October Extension Bulletin contains all 
rules and regulations. If you have not received a 
copy, write Professor Charles G. Maphis, Uni- 
versity, Va. 


The Department of Principles of Teaching and Study 





PUPILS’ ANALYSIS OF THE TEACHER’S PERSONALITY 





ALFRED L. HALL-QUEST, University of Virginia 





Teachers can frequently profit by the pupils’ 
almost intuitive judgment of their teacher’s per- 
sonality, their reasons for liking or disliking those 
set over them to teach. To see ourselves as others 
see us is not always a pleasant experience, but 
to the open-minded, ambitious and developing in- 
dividual the reasonable judgment of others can 


prove very profitable in molding a winsome and 


The following study by 
H. E. Kratz, gathered from opinions of 2,41! 
pupils in grades 2-8 inclusive, may serve as a cleat 
mirror to the teacher. (Pedagogical Seminary, 
Sept. 1905, pp. 239.) The table indicates the dis 
tribution of qualities in the most helpful teacher 


achieving personality. 





Dr 


Lov 


Cor 
Mu 
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Personal 
les No. Helped in Appearance Good . 
Studies of teacher or kind Patient Polite Neat Cross 

L cacti VaR eee 404 all 59% 53% 2% 2% 2% 1% 
L ciceceueee ce ee eee 581 all 57% 52% 4% 5% 8% 2% 
Foren ste Rar amel eigenen 511 05% 68% 63% 9% 5% 11% 2% 
Site RAE ae ene ee 347 85% 50% 67% 16% 7% 6% 3% 
‘lela ona ers ea asia ee 245 55% 41% 55% 14% 770 47% 5% 
ee ee 157 40% 74% 45% 14% 2% 9% 2% 
ssi Sis oraeedeetvi ok Meee 166 30% 64% 38% 22% 3% 11% o% 
ball .ccusmescte aware ee 58° 55% o% 7% 4% 2% 








his same study Mr. Kratz found the follow- 
‘ription of the best teachers: 


could stand some fun; she had no pets; the 
feel as if she is one of them; she liked me and 
t once in a while; she always got our attention ; 
s helped me to do better; if you did not get 
ns she was so sorry that it made you ashamed ; 
interested in her pupils’ habits and readings; 
our honor; she never punished the pupils be- 
didn’t feel good; does not scold us one time 
be awful good for a while; never flew off the 
always meant what she said.” 


may smile over the following descriptions, 
irely it is a smile of appreciation. One sixth 
pupil wrote: 

id a lovely teacher. She was kind, thoughtful 


ntle, and helped you whenever she thought you 


it, if you asked her politely. She had a large 


heart, although she was small, and a good deal larger 
heart than some people twice her size.” 


An eighth grade pupil describes the best teacher 
as follows: 


“The best teacher I ever had was kind and gentle, 
and had a beautiful character, but was not at all ‘soft.’ 
She could change her disposition at a moment’s notice 
if circumstances required it. But not quite strict enough. 
She acted on her pupils’ honor, and, therefore, procured 
better results than, I think, if she had kept her eye on 
them all of the time. And one good thing about her was 
that she did not make any ‘foolish,’ ‘silly’ rules, that 
were unnecessary, but the ones she made the children 
most always lived up to.” 


The following table from Study in Moral Edu- 
cation adds confirmatory evidence to what has al- 
ready been cited. 





pupil girls 160 


Male Female Total 





leacher 


f difference 


ee rr ee 14 114 128 

Bil Si.Goanents en oebepsernot ee eee 5 55 50 
ES. nwadarceb ee aecenees 16 33 49 
OE OR ae meen ae 12 41 53 
‘pig ataserarreic REGIE Te 5 47 SI 
Se nee ee rere 9 35 44 

i TR. adieNalsewee 3 39 42 
SES cut cuam dean Atmece 5 33 58 
ee ee 3 34 37 
[OF SN Ec hnions nae 4 17 21 
a dicnaeRaeea me: Gaatthah ewer 3 22 25 
titi GE eee ween tes 2 14 16 
Re: cewmewean ees ain 4 10 14 
C RE FE 5 wien ceases 4 10 14 
COREE soe ate. bee eee ek 2 9 II 
POP ROM ck aka adsageonieen oO 3 3 
‘cps aAoane ee eee wire I 3 4 

CURR 5 cinkd cae woes Oo 3 3 
QUE iwsisveendeenpesewr oO 2 2 








Sex of pupil 


Sex of Teacher 
Point of difference 


Male Female Total 


IED. sis cette setntyen wmoheane 7 14 21 
POTSONGL WRCTOSE . 2nd diewce ccc cs 5 4 9 
IN i lodsi ahr a cians Caw waar 9) 8 8 
Re NE a cp rasa 5 s:x9saahaioe toreacnn Gis I 6 7 
ee ee ee ee 2 4 6 
I it snd cise t gicinn Guarda at xiiee FY 6 6 
ENE OS 5 oc raakoaawsenat ee bicee 5 oO 5 
SS Ns NE eer eae eee ee I 3 4 
ee re 3 oO % 
Interest in teachiti@ .........5... I 2 3 
Patience and justice ............. I 2 3 
PEE? Cee cack shew seeeseu 2 oO 2 
PRE iss pt ive wieweneeeess I oO I 
EE eT Te a ee or eros te) I I 
ESS AR Bere nee cetera Serene eee ) oO 0 
DO BOG MEE isicccxicidedtw naw 

Pe reece aiediwiticwietnaw 

Conscientiousness ............... 

Pe a cas entrees easraeik.n nloniate gions 
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Again we find that the pupil is attracted by 
such qualities as voice, dress, good looks, manner, 
religious activity. 


WHY STUDENTS HAVE CONFIDENCE IN THE 
TEACHER 


“A class of junior and senior students at the 
Pennsylvania State College were asked by Dr. 
Louis W. Rapeer to give their judgments on why 
teachers succeed or fail to make a good first 
impression. The following summary was made 
While not based on a 
sufficient number of cases to make any generaliza- 


from twenty-two replies. 


tion possible, there may be just enough of sugges- 
tion in the summary to help teachers in this im- 
portant matter. 

1916, p 495-496.) 


(School and Society, April 1, 


FACTORS LEADING TO CONFIDENCE IN 
TEACHERS 


A. The teacher and his course 

1. The teacher must first of all show evidence 
of a thorough knowledge of his subject 
and an ability to broaden out beyond the 
text-book used. 

2. Most students are well impressed by hearing 
a clear logical outline of the course to be 
given. 

3. The teacher must show such a sense of the 
importance of his subject as to lead the 
class to feel, not only an interest in it, but 
also an appreciation of its worth and 
dignity. 

4. The use of a systematic but flexible lesson 
plan is a necessity. 


B. The teacher and his pupils. 


1. Of the greatest importance is the ability of 
the teacher to impart clearly and forcibly 
his knowledge to others (as is true of the 
“born” teacher). 

2. The teacher must grasp the student’s view- 

This in- 

cluded an intuitive anticipation of the stu- 

dent’s questions and ability to perceive his 
difficulties. 


point and sympathize with him. 


3. The instructor must show absolute impar- 
tiality. 

4. There must be an insistence on good discipline 
which is helpful by (a) reasonableness in 
reprimanding; (b) calmness, no matter 
what the situation. 


5. The teacher must not be too free with his stu. 
dents. A certain dignity and aloofness 
makes for respect and a good impression. 


C. The teacher himself. 


1. The teacher must be an inspiration to his clas; 
and give zest to hard work. 

2. He must have confidence in himself and ease 
in the class room. 

3. He must be neat in appearance. 

4. He must have an erect, manly attitude, look- 
ing the class squarely in the face, and must 
speck energetically. 

5. Punctuality is an absolute essential. 


Factors which tend to lessen the confidence of 
the pupils fall into the same three groups: 


A. The Teacher and his course. 

1. A teacher destroys confidence when he does 
not know the work in hand. 

When he acts like a “teaching machine,” that 
is, does his work in a perfunctory manner 

3. When he assigns a lesson and talks about 

things of minor value, that is, does not 
stick to the points of his assignment. 

4. When he does not make practical, concrete 
applications of his subject. 

When he becomes disconcerted over questions, 
and, not knowing the answers, does not 
confess ignorance and say that he and the 
class will look into the matter, if it is of 
sufficient importance. (Cases of this kind 
occurring very often indicate that the 
teacher does not know his subject and de- 
stroys confidence. ) 


to 


wn 


B. The teacher and his pupils. 

1. The teacher destroys confidence when he 
does not show an interest, outside of class, 
in his pupils. 

2. When he shows that he considers himself 
above his class. 

3. When he shows prejudices and unfairness and 
seems to play for popularity. 

4. When he allows a recitation to be disturbe: 
by various distracting factors which are 
liable at any time to come up. 

5. When he does not make the pupils work and 
realize their own responsibility to learn 


@ 


C. The teacher himself. 

1. The teacher must not show nervousness 
(knocking with pencil, walking backwards 
and forward before the class, making vari- 
ous random movements, etc.). 


2. He should beware of any exhibition of an un- 
pleasant temperament. He must «void 
dressing in either a careless or ‘ashy 
manner. 








ok- 
lust 


loes 
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ther reflection of the pupils’ opinion of the 
idea! teacher is apparent in the following report 
by ‘lenry A. Wise (School and Home Educa- 
tiot), September, 1916) : 


HE IDEAL HIGH SCHOOL TEACHER 
Henry A. WISE 


e pupils of the Columbia High School were asked 
rite a short paragraph describing their ideal teacher. 
paragraphs were written in class, without any pre- 
notice as to subject. Something like four hun- 
pers were received, and from these papers have 
beer. compiled the various qualities that the pupils 
would like to see in their high school teachers. 
Practically all pupils stress one quality—impartiality. 
eal teacher has no pets, treats all alike, is never 
ard nor unjust, is always even-tempered, kind and 
thetic, and is not frivolous in manner nor in 


could but be impressed with the number of pupils 
who said that the ideal teacher must be strong in char- 
acter. Many added that this teacher must also be a 
Christian, setting an example for the pupils in all things. 
Perhaps our pupils think more seriously than we give 
them credit for doing. 

So far as the class ‘work is concerned, the ideal 
teacher explains thoroughly, makes no assignment with- 
out explanation, does the work assigned, keeps her word 
about the lesson as well as other things, uses illustrations 
frecly in explaining, but does not talk about things far 
from the lesson. Of course this teacher maintains order, 


and does it by knowing what she wants to do as well as 
by being able to command the respect of the pupils. She 
keeps the class busy, encourages those who are slow to 
understand, is thoroughly familiar with the subject she 
teaches and is systematic in her work. At least seventy- 


five per cent. of the pupils named the above qualities. 


From ten to sixty per cent gave the qualities that 
follow, and I could but wonder how many of them 
were not found in the teachers that pupils see every 
day. Thoroughly educated, uses good English, does 
fuse slang (60%), is willing to acknowledge an error, 
(how many teachers are?), keeps her home troubles and 
her own ills out of the school room, does not use sar- 


casm, (20% who had evidently felt the unjustness of its 
sting), does not discuss pupils outside of school or in 
the presence of other pupils; respects the pupils and 
their opinions, is not dictatorial, does not try to make 
a pupil feel bad before the class; does not lecture or 


“talk at” pupils, is not overbearing, is reasonable in 
recitstion, will laugh with the class when occasion arises ; 


visit: the homes of the pupils and knows something of 


their home life (20%), is tactful, sympathetic, has a 
sens’ of humor, does not make promises; looks for the 
good and not for the bad; is true and trustful; same 


in sc!o0l as out of school; practices the Golden Rule; 


does not use paint and powder; always has a cheery 
good-morning when she enters the room; understands 
her pupils or tries to; is progressive and efficient ; courte- 
ous always; and probably ten pupils sum up the whole 
matter when they say that the ideal teacher must have 
common sense. 

I realize that these pupils have named almost all 
the virtues in the calendar, and yet, have they named 
any quality that the real teacher should not possess? 
Surely these are things that every teacher should be and 
do, because are they not the things we ask of our pupils? 
Should we ask of our pupils what we would not be or 
do ourselves? 


LIFE’S MIRROR 


There are loyal hearts, there are spirits brave, 
There are souls that are pure and true; 

Then give to the world the best you have 
And the best will come back to you. 


Give love, and love to your life will flow, 
A strength in your utmost need; 

Have faith, and a score of hearts will show 
Their faith in your word and deed. 


Give truth, and your gifts will be paid in kind, 
And honor will honor meet; 

And a smile that is sweet will surely find 
A smile that is just as sweet. 


Give pity and sorrow to those who mourn, 
You will gather in flowers again, 

The scattered seeds from your thought outborne, 
Though the sowing seemed but in vain. 


For life is the mirror of king and slave, 
’Tis just what we are and do; 

Then give to the world the best that you have 
And the best will come back to you. 


— Madeline S. Bridges. 


Love: not because one is worthy, nor yet because one 
loves you; 

But because the greatest need of the world is a stead- 
fast heart and true, 

And because where sin and sorrow are rife the heart’s 
best blood is due. 


He who feeds men serveth few; 
He serves all who dares be true. 
— Emerson. 


He is blest indeed who learns to make 
The joy of others cure his own heartache. 
—M. V. Drake. 
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Literature and Language 





SARAH C. BROOKS of Richmond City Normal School 
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Christmas Bells 


Why do bells for Christmas ring ? 
Why do little children sing? 


Once a lovely shining star, 


Seen by shepherds from afar, 
Gently moved until its light 


Made a manger cradle bright. 


There a darling baby lay, 
Pillowed soft upon the hay, 
And the mother said and smiled, 
“This is Christ, the holy child.” 


Therefore bells for Christmas ring, 
Therefore little children sing. 


—Eugene Field. 


A Story of the Forest 


Far away, in the depths of a great green rust- 
ling wood, there lived a fir tree. She was tall, 
dark and fragrant; so tall that her topmost 
plumes seemed waving about in the clouds, and 


her branches were so thick and strong and close- 


set that down below them, on the ground, it was 
dark almost as night. 

There were many other trees in the forest, as 
tall and grand as she, and when they bent and 
bowed to each other, as the wind played in their 
branches, you could hear a wonderful lovely 
sound, like the great organ when it plays softly in 
the church. 


Down below, under the trees, the ground was 
covered with a glossy brown carpet of the sharp, 
needle-like leaves the fir trees had let fall, and 
on this carpet lay pointed brown fir cones, look- 
ing dry and withered, and yet bearing under 
their scales many little seeds, hidden away like 
very precious letters in their dainty envelopes. 

Even on bright summer days this wood was 
cool and dark, and, as you walked about on the 
soft brown carpet, you could hear the wonderful 
song the pine needles made as they rubbed 
against each other, and perhaps far away in the 
top of some tall tree you could hear the wood- 
thrush sing out gladly. 

All around the great fir tree, where her cones 
had dropped, a family of young firs was grow 
ing up—very tiny yet, so tiny that you night 
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ha rushed them as you walked, and hardly 


felt them under your foot. 

fir tree spread her thick branches over 
them, keeping off the fierce wind and the bitter 
cold, and under her shelter they were growing 


. were all fine little trees ; but one of them, 
tood quite apart from the rest, was the 
of all, very straight and well shaped and 
me. Every day he looked up at the 

tree, and saw how straight and strong 
rew—how the wind bent and waved her 
ies, but did not stir her great trunk ; and as 


he looked, he sent his own rootlets farther down 
into the dark earth, and held his tiny head up 
more proudly. 


The other trees did not all try to grow strong 
ind tall. Indeed, one of them said, “Why should 
[try to grow? Who can see me here in this dark 
wool? What good will it do for me to try? | 
can never be as fine and strong as the mother 


So he was unhappy and hung his head, letting 
the wind blow him further and further over to- 
ward the ground; and as he did not care for his 
rootlets, they lost their hold in the earth, and by 
and by he withered quite away. 

But our brave little fir tree grew on; and when 
a long time had gone by, his head was on a level 
with his mother’s lowest branches, so that he 
could listen and hear all the whispering and 
talking that went on among the great trees. 
Thus he learned many things, for the trees were 
old and wise, and the birds, who are great travel- 
ers, had told them many wonderful things that 
had happened in far-off lands. 

Also the fir tree asked his mother many ques- 
tions. “Dear mother tree,” he said, “shall we al- 
ways live here? Shall I keep on growing until 
lam a grand tall tree like you? And will you 
always be with me?” 

“\\ho knows!” said the mother tree, rustling in 
all her branches. “If we are stout-hearted, and 
grow strong in trunk and perfect in shape, then 
perhays we shall be taken away from the forest 
and made useful somewhere, and we want to be 
useful, little son.” 


It was about this time that the young fir tree 
made himself some music that he used to whisper 
when the winds blew and rocked his branches. 
This is the little song, but I cannot sing it as 
he did: 


‘4 
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“Root, grow thou longer, 
Heart, be thou stronger ; 

Let the sun bless me, 

Softly caress me; 

Let raindrops patter, 

Wind, my leaves scatter 

My roots must grow longer, 
My heart must grow stronger.” 


One day, when he was singing this song to 
himself, some birds fluttered near, pleased with 
the music, and as he seemed kind they began to 
build their nest in his branches. 
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Then what a proud fir tree that the birds should 
choose him to take care of them! He would 
not play now with the wind as it came frolicking 
by, but stood straight, that he might not shake 
the pretty soft nest. When the eggs were laid at 
last, all his leaves stroked each other for joy, 
and the noise they made was so sweet that the 
mother tree bent over to see why he was so happy. 


The mother bird sat patiently on the nest all 
day, and when, now and then, she flew away to 
rest her tired little legs, the father bird came to 


keep the eggs warm. 


So the fir tree was never alone; and now he 
asked the birds some of the many questions he 
had once asked his mother. “Tell me, dear 
birds,” he said, “what does the mother tree mean ? 
She says if I grow strong, I shall be taken away 
to be useful somewhere. How can a fir tree 
be useful if he is taken away from the forest 


where he was born?” 


So the birds told him how he could be useful; 
how, perhaps, men might take him for the mast 
of a ship, and fasten to him strong and firm, the 
great white sails that send the ship like a bird 
over the water; or that he might be used to hold 
a bright flag, as it waved in the wind. Then the 
mother bird thought of the happy Christmas time, 
for the birds and flowers and trees know all about 
it; and she told the fir of the Christmas greens 
that were cut in the forest; of the branches and 
boughs that were used to make the houses fresh 
and bright: and of the Christmas trees, on which 
gifts were hung for the children. 


Now the fir tree had seen some children one 
day, and he knew about their bright eyes, and 
their rosy cheeks, and their dear soft little hands. 
The day they came into the woods, they had 
made a ring and danced about him, and one little 
girl had held up her finger, and asked the others 


to hush and hear the song he was singing. 


Of all the things the birds had told him, the 
sweetest to him was about the Christmas tree. 
If only he might be a Christmas tree, and have 
the children dance about him again, and feel 
their presents among his green branches! So 
he did all that a little tree could do to grow strong 
in every part, and each day he sang his song: 


“Root, grow thou longer, 
Heart, be thou stronger ; 

Let the sun bless me, 

Softly caress me; 

Let raindrops patter, 

Wind, my leaves scatter. 
My roots must grow longer. 
My heart must grow stronger 


” 








Soon the days began to grow cold. The )ird- 
lings who had been born in the fir tree’s branches 
The father and 
mother bird had gone too, and on the way had 


had gone far away to the South. 


> 


stopped to say good-bye to the brave little tr: 

The white snow had fallen in gentle flakes, 
covering the cones and the glossy carpet of pint 
needles. All was still, shining and cold in the 
id 


forest, and the great trees seemed taller : 
darker than ever. 


th 
ul 


One day some men came into the wood \ 
saws and ropes and axes. They cut down man) 


Tf 


of the great trees, among them the moth 
They fastened oxen to all the trees, and dr rged 
them away, rustling and waving, over the si) oot! 
snow. 




















time for thinking. 


mother tree had gone—“gone to be use- 
id the little fir, and though he missed her 
uch, and the world seemed very empty 
he looked up and no longer saw her thick 
s and her strong trunk, yet he was not 
., for he was a brave little fir. 


the days grew colder, and often the fir 
ondered if the children who had made a 
| danced about him would remember him 
He could not grow 
weather was too cold, and so he had the 


hristmas time came. 














He thought of the birds, 
mother tree, and most of all, of the little 
ho had lifted her finger and said, “Hush! 


he fir tree sing.” 


times the days seemed long, and he sighed 


his branches, and almost thought he would 


be a Christmas tree. But suddenly, one day, 

| something far away that sounded like 
ving of Christmas bells. It was the chil- 
ughing and singing, as they ran over the 


rer they came, and stood beside the fir. 
said the little girl, “it is my very tree, 
’ singing tree!” 
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“Indeed,” said the father, “it will be a good 
Christmas tree. See how straight and well shaped 
it is.” 

Then the tree was glad, not proud, for he was 
a good little fir, but glad that they saw he had 
tried his best. 


So they cut him down and carried him away 
on a great sled; away from the tall dark trees, 
from the white shining snow-carpet at their feet, 
and from all the murmuring and whispering that 
go on within the forest. The little trees stood on 
tiptoe and waved their green branches for “good- 
bye,” and the great trees bent their heads to 
watch him go. 


“Not all firs can be Christmas trees,” said they ; 
“only those who grow their best.” 


The good fir tree stood in the children’s own 
room. Round about his feet were flowers and 
mosses and green boughs. From his branches 
hung toys and books and candies; and at the end 
of each glossy twig was a bright glittering Christ- 
mas candle. 

The doors slowly opened and the children came 
running in. When they saw the shining lights, 
and the Christmas tree proudly holding their pres- 
ents, they made a ring, and danced about him, 
singing. 

And the fir tree was very happy! His wish had 
come true.—Kate Douglas Wiggin, in The Story 
Hour. 


OUTLINE OF THE STORY FOR THE TEACHER'S STUDY 


I. The mother fir tree. 
1. Where she lived. 
2. Her friends. 
3. Her family. 
II. The ambitious little tree. 
1. How he grew. 
How he learned. 


to 


3. His music. 

4. His bird friends. 

5. What the birds told the tree. 
6. The little tree’s wish 


III. The wonderful winter. 

1. The forest in winter. 

2. Coming of the woodmen. 

3. Coming of the father and little child. 
4. How the tree’s wish came true. 
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A Real Santa Claus And the shoes you’d find, are such 
As no boy would care for much. 
Santa Claus, I hang for you In a broken bed you’d see 
By the mantle, stockings two; Some one just about like me, 
One for me and one to go Dreaming of the pretty toys 
To another boy I know. Which you bring to other boys, 
And to him a Christmas seems 
There’s a chimney in this town Merry only in his dreams. 
You have never traveled down. 
Should vou chance to enter there All he dreams then, Santa Claus 
Fos aie tel « canes at bare: Stuff the stockings with, because, 
Not a stocking could yeu spy When they’re filled up to the brim 
Matters not how hard you might try ; Ill be Santa Claus to him. 


—Frank Dempster Sherman. 


THE FIRST CHRISTMAS of Lisle On 





Owce a Lit-tle ba by La Cra dl@d ew the fra grant hay Long a-go ow Christ-mas. Stranger bed a 
By the Shining VisS-ton Taught? shepherds for the Christ child sough! long a-9o ew Christ-mas, Guided in a 











bate ne'er found Wead'ring Cattle stood a-round, Long a-9ge ow Christ- mas Long a- » Sa ow Ghrist- mas 
star -£it way, Wise mincamethar gift to fray, Long a-go ew Charist-mas, Leng @-9o en Christ-mas 


And te-day the whole glad earth For the Life, the Truth, the Way 
Praises God for that Child’s birth, Came to bless the earth that day, 
long ago on Christmas. Long ago on Christmas. 
Construction b. A booklet to be used for record: 


ing addresses. 


1. With regard to school room decorations. o. era 


a. Making chains from colored paper. a. A booklet for recipes. 
b. Chains of bells. b. Drawings of evergreens. 
c. Exhibit of Christmas Work. c. Written language work based on 


rs is Yecember  literz > and na- 
2. With regard to tree decorations. Decembe terature 
, a ' ture study. 

a. A gilt star suspended on the topmost : 

“4 I d. For father. 


a. A blotter. 
b. Match scratcher. 
c. Picture frame of raffia. 


bough. 
b. Strings of popcorn and cranberries, or 


c. The gifts that children have made for 


their friends. d. Christmas card. 
3. With regard to gifts. 4. Illustrate the stories using suitable media. 


a. For baby, a little Christmas tree in a 5. Encourage the children to draw, cut or mode! 


tub; a clown; or pieces of paper gifts they would like to give others ané 
furniture. have Santa Claus bring them. 
b. For older brother or sister. 6. Make a sand-table representation of the 


a. Calendar pad. Visit of the Wise Men. 








Ones 
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Second and Third Grades 
Christmas Study ot Evergreens 


se: To become more interested by 
more of the environment in which the 
live. 

\Vhile searching for a Christmas tree, and for 


d cedar boughs, and pine tags for decora- 

irposes, seize the opportunity to increase 
ldren’s knowledge of the different ever- 
oreens of the neighborhood. 


| EVERGREENS IN GENERAL 


*. tlave them observe and name all the dif- 
ferent specimens ; as, magnolia, holly, pine, cedar, 
nd possibly spruce and hemlock. 


» \Vhy called evergreens? 

(Draw attention to the fact that the leaves drop 
so slowly as to make no difference with the ap- 
pearance of the foliage. Have them seek proof 
hat the leaves actually fall, and that some new 
leaves appear in the spring.) 


3. Compare with gum, oak and maple and 
bring out the manner of branching of the ever- 
green, and the persistent trunk. 

lhe trunk continues to the top of the tree. 
he branches tend to grow in whorls or circles 
round the trunk, and at right angles to the same. 
“ach year adds a whorl or circle of branches. ) 


II CoNIFERS 


i. Separate those bearing cones from the 
evergreens. Collect cones and_ twigs 
irom each tree, and carry to school for further 
study, 


other 


2. Discover and name other differences be- 
tween these two classes of evergreens. 

(These will be found in texture of bark, in 
the quality of the sap and in the character of the 


Ri 
leaves, ) 


school place fresh cones where they 
will dry and open their scales to show the seeds. 


4. Draw a twig, a cone and a seed of each 
1 found. 


x 


Ill THe Pine Tree 


I. Separate the twigs and cones of the dif- 
ferent pine trees from all other specimens. Place 
together cones and tags from each of the pine 





trees. 


Observe carefully, so as to be able to 


correctly associate needles and cones of the same 


tree. 


2. Make a careful study of the most common 


pine. 


First, visit the tree and decide upon its 
general characteristics. 


Second, study and draw 


the tree, the needles and the cone. 


3. Special study of the needles. 


a. 


'@) 


e. 


Observe how they are bound together 
in groups of two, three or five, ac- 
cording to the species of tree. 
how many different groups can be 
found in the neighborhood. Draw 
these bundles of needles. 


See 


Measure the length of the different 
bundles of needles. 

Note the shape of a needle, on the out- 
side, and where it lies against an- 
other needle (the outside and _ in- 
side. ) 

See whether the needles are straight or 
twisted. 

Compare different specimens for dif- 
ferences in size and color. 
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4. Compare the cones of the various pine 
trees. 
How are they arranged on the limb? 
What is the size of each species of cone? 
Pass the hand over the outside of each 
cone, and give your experience. 
How do the outsides of the various cones 
differ ? 
Draw a scale of each and show. 
5. Stand on a chair and hold the cone up in 
such a way as to let the seeds fall out. What 
movement? Draw a seed, showing 


causes the 


the wing. 
OrAL LANGUAGE 


For the sake of the orderly impression of 
facts learned as well as in the interests of lan- 
guage training, work out with the children a set 
of topics covering these various experiences, and 
have the pupils talk to the outline. The one here, 
divided into three paragraphs, presented is simply 
suggestive. 


I IeVERGREEN TREES 


1. The neighborhood evergreens named. 
2. Why called evergreens. 
3. The way the evergreens grow. 

a. Trunk. 

1 


b. Branches. 


Il CONIFERS 


1. Why some evergreens are called conifers. 
>». Other differences between conifers and other 


evergreens. 


a. The leaves. 
b. The bark. 
c. The sap. 


3. What the cones do for the tree. 
Ill THe PINE 


1. How it differs from other conifers. 
a. The character of the cones. 
b. The arrangement of the needles. 


to 


Why we like the evergreens. 
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WRITTEN LANGUAGE 


One of the paragraphs given above rearranged 
Have them tel] 
the different things they wish to say, give the 
sentences orally, as previously suggested in com- 
positions based upon stories, and then written, 


to suit the class or individuals. 


First Grade Language Lesson Based 
Upon Christmas Evergreens 


THe PINE TREE 
I. Subject matter. 

a. Meaning of evergreen. 
The kind of evergreen. 
Its home in the forest. 
Description of. 
How it got into the school room. 
What we should do for the tree. 








ADS yson 
b. The leaves of the pine tree. 
What they are called. 
Their shape, size, color. 


Number in a sheath. 
The full name of the pine. L, 
c. Why the pine tree can flourish in the 
winter. 

Its leaves are so shaped and of such 
texture that the wind, snow and ice 
do not break off the branch: 

d. What pine trees are good for. 
1. Christmas trees. 
Shelter for birds. 
Sources of tar and tur 
Lumber (masts for ships: 
boards for houses. ) 
e. Our Christmas tree. 
With what shall we trim our tree? 
With whom shall we share it? 


No 


ntine 


> & 











) 


c 


d. 


e 
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OUTLINES FOR LANGUAGE UNITS 


\ly new home. 


1. What I am. 
Where I grew. 


to 


3. What happened to me in the forest? 
In the school room? 


4. What I hope to be. 


(he little pine tree’s needles. 


1. What they are called. 
2. Their shape, size and number in a 
sheath. 


\\hy pine tree flourishes in the winter ? 


1. What it keeps all the winter. 

2. What happens when the wind sings 
through its branches. 

3. What happens when the snow falls. 


4. When the cold rain comes. 


What pine trees are good for. 


1. Why we like pine trees. 
2. Who else likes them? 


3. Other uses of pine trees. 


(ur Christmas tree. 


1. With what we trimmed our tree. 

2. The Christmas party. 

3. The sharing of our tree with sick 
children. 


Tue Hotty 


subject matter. 


a. Where it grows. 

On what it grows. 

At what season do we like it. 
with it. 


How we decorate 
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How the spray of holly differs from 
the branches on our holly tree in 
the school yard. 

How long it keeps its berries. 

Do the branches ever have anything 
else beside berries on them? 
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OUTLINES FOR LANGUAGE UNITS 
What it is. 
Where it grew. 


Why people like the holly. 


How and when they use the branches. 
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Art Department 


Conducted by the Art Club of Richmond, Virginia 





Editor: Admiral Harrie Webster, The Art Club of Richmond, Richmond, Virginia 





Sculpture, as well as painting, naturally was 
discovered first by the people of Egypt, but there 
are others who say the Chaldeans made the first 


rough carvings of statues and the first reliefs. 


Then, it is said, that the Greeks invented the 


paint brush and coloring. But it is my opinion 
that design, which is the creative idea in both arts, 
came into existence at the time of the origin of 
all things. When the Most High created the world 
and adorned the heavens with shining lights, His 
perfect intellect passing through the clear air and 
reaching the solid earth, formed man, thus dis- 
closing the first form of sculpture and painting 


Who will 


deny that from this man, as a living example, 


in the charming invention of things. 


the ideas of statues and sculpture and the ques- 
tion of pose and outline, first took form. Thus 
the model from which the first image of man 
earth, and not without 


Architect of 


arose was a lump of 
reason, for the Divine time and 
nature demonstrated what could be done to im- 
prove imperfect materials, just as good sculp- 
tors and painters try in their way to improve on 
the materials at hand. 

Before the flood painting was practiced in all 


probability. We certainly are told that 200 years 


after it, Bel, the proud son of Nimrod, had a 
statue made from which idolatry afterwards 
arose; and his celebrated daughter-in-law, Semi- 


ramis, queen of Babylon, introduced into her 
city colored ornaments representing many kinds 
of animals, as well as pictures of herself and her 
husband, and bronze statues of her father, her 


mother-in-law and her great-grandmother. 
Maybe it was from these statues that the Chal- 
deans learned to make the images of their idols, 
for we are told in the Book of Genesis that 150 
years later, Rachael, fleeing with her husband, 
Jacob, from Mesopotamia, stole the idols of her 


father, Laban. 


The Egyptians spent great pains on their art, 
and we have there the two great branches of 
painting of our time (of all time) for decoration 
and for expression. 

In Egypt this expression was of its history, 
its ruler, its religion, and its people, and largeh 
with reference to their dead: 

Their pictures were practically enlargements 
of their hieroglyphics. All was in outline—there 
was no perspective, no light and shade, all ob- 
jects were in the flat. Water was represented by 
little curved lines. In the human figure the head, 
legs and arms were shown in profile, while the 
chest and often the eyes were shown full face. 
Later, the outline drawing, made with chalk or 
clay on a prepared stucco, had the color mixed 
with gum water (a kind of distemper) and this 
was applied to the whole enclosed space. 

Then traders, sailing the Mediterranean, 
spread art to Phoenicia and Cyprus. 

In Greece came the great development, due to 
the climate, the soil, conquests, and the republi- 
can institutions of the people, but added to all 
this were their high ideals, moral, mental and 
physical. They aspired to perfection. Their art 
motives were not of monarchs and priests, but the 
personification of virtues in their gods. The 
Greeks studied the human form. They painted 
very few pictures except on vases; there were a 
few wall paintings, and a few panels. Their art 
grew gradually to be a self-glorification ani then 
degenerated. 

The Greek faith was a worship of nature and 
glorification of humanity. They were good 
draftsmen and understood perspective in !and- 
scape but their great interest was in mankind. 

Then came the Christian art, purely of religious 
motives, for the life of Christ and his rising from 
the dead made all else seem secondary, but the 
Christians were as hunted animals, and their art 
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had be hidden and symbolized in order to 
teac! the Bible. But in spite of the destruction 
by Romans in the eighth century, Christian 
pail * grew in favor. 

B Greeks and Romans honored painting 
with very liberal gifts. A slave who excelled in 
art otained his liberty and received noble re- 
wards trom the republics. 

‘he Romans had such a reverence for art that 
when the city of Syracuse was sacked, Marcellus 
eave orders to his men to treat with respect a 
famous artist who was living there, and com- 

| that they be careful not to set fire to a 
uarter in which there was a very fine picture. 
(his they carried to Rome. To that city in the 
ourse of time, almost all the spoils of the world 
were brought, and the artists gathered there, in- 
spired by these choice works of great men. By 
such means Rome became a beautiful city, more 
richly adorned by foreign artists even than her 
own. In the little island city of Rhodes, there 
were more than 30,000 statues in bronze and 
marble, nor did Athens possess’ less. 

lhen war and ruin swept over Italy, again 
and again, leaving her cities in ruins, and her 
irtists dead. As Vasari said, “completely extin- 
guished the race of artists.” Then, in the city 
of Florence, Cimabue started the art as we know 
it to-day. He was obsessed with the desire to 
draw—-nothing could keep him from it, so his 
iather let him fit himself to become a painter. 
He was born of a good family, and was able to 
follow his inclination as well as socially to asso- 
ciate with accomplished and cultured people 
of his day. 

He painted on walls and panels and also 
worked in mosaics, indeed it was while working 
on the mosaic in the Duomo at Pisa, that he died. 

Cimabue is called the “Father of Italian art,” 
nd a most indefatigable worker he must have 


been. He was the first to incline the head of 


many of his figures, thus giving expression to 
the face and brought nature into play. 

His most famous picture is the Madonna in 
the Rucellai Chapel in Santa Marie Novella, 
Flores which was the largest altar piece 


Dainte 
+} 


up to that time. Its fame was so great 


lat Carles of Anjou visited it and admired it 
Wile it was still in the studio, and when it was 


taken to the Santa Marie, it was carried at the 
head of a procession of high-born men and 
women, with many more following, accompanied 
by trumpets and great rejoicing—so great was the 
rejoicing that the place received the name of 
Borgo Allegri (Joyful Quarter) for all time. 


In this Ruceliai Madonna we see affection, 
dignity and majesty. The child has a somewhat 
natural attitude and the angels are each differ- 
ently posed. The Madonna wears a red tunic 
and a blue mantle. Red is for life, blue is for 
truth, and when white appears it is for purity. 
Her feet are on an open-work stool, while she 
sits in a chair hung with white drapery, flowered 
in gold and blue. This chair is carried by six 
kneeling angels. The Christ sits in her lap, 
dressed in a white tunic with a purple mantle shot 
with gold. 


Cimabue died in 1302, leaving art much further 
advanced than he found it, but his pupil, Giotto, 
far out-shown his master. 


Giotto was born in 1276 about 14 miles from 
Florence. His father was a field laborer, and 
when Giotto was 10 years old, he was bright 
and active and his father set him to tending sheep. 


Following them about from place to place to 
find pasturage, the boy drew with sticks or 
stones anything his merry fancy prompted. One 
day as Cimabue was going from Florence on 
some business, he came upon Giotto drawing a 
picture of one of his sheep with a pointed piece of 
stone on a smooth rock, although he had never 
had a teacher. Cimabue stopped in amazement 
at seeing genius so startlingly evident, and invited 
the boy to come stay with him. The father con- 
senting, Giotto di Bordone lived and studied with 
Cimabue, and soon equalled and then distanced 
his master for his innate ability to reproduce 
nature was greatly increased by study, while in 
addition to this, he never failed to express his 
meaning clearly. 


The poet Dante, no less famous in his art than 
Giotto in his, was his close friend, and Giotto’s 
portrait of him is still in the Podesta palace at 
Ilorence. 

As provided for in a bill passed by the last 
General Assembly, Governor Stuart has appointed 
the first State Art Commission of Virginia. 
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The commission is composed of five members, 
of which the Governor is, ex-officio, a member. 
The others are Edward V. Valentine, of Rich- 
mond, nominated by the Governing Board of the 
Art Club of Richmond; C. A. Neili, of Norfolk, 
nominated by the American Institute of Archi- 
tects ; Smith, of 
nated by the University of Virginia, and Bishop 


Duncan Charlottesville, nomi- 


Dennis J. O’Connell, of Richmond, appointed at 
large. 

The members were chosen from long lists 
submitted by the nominating organizations 


(Please do not fail to keep copies of “The Journal” 
for you will need them for reference as these articles 


continue. ) 


The Rural Teacher and Community Health 





CARRIE M. DUNGAN, Supervisor of Rural Schools, Greenville, County 





Only recently has the full responsibility of this 
part of the rural teacher’s work been realized and 
her power for helpfulness appreciated. Its impor- 
tance can hardly be overestimated. 

First, | wish to take up the points of contact 
she has with the general school government. The 
ventilation problem has been much discussed, but 
conditions even now are far from satisfactory. 
Numbers of our country teachers fail to realize 
the supreme importance of proper ventilation, 
They 
should much air a child 
breathes per hour; that open windows that bring 


and untold harm is done their victims. 
know how normal 
neither drafts nor too much cold air are almost 
necessary; that frequent changing of the air by 
opening wide both doors and windows is helpful: 
that wvitiated air does more harm than she can 
ever hope to correct. 

Proper temperature comes in for its share of 
attention. Too often our teachers rely upon their 
own feelings instead of a good thermometer. 
Last winter I went into a country school where 
the temperature must have been go degrees F. 
The teacher, dressed for midsummer, was com- 
fortable, but what of the pupils in warm clothing ? 

Too little attention is paid to fitting desks to 
pupils. More often the reverse is true, and pupils 
are fitted to desks. Modern thought shows plainly 
the many and varied bad effects of mis-shapen 
spines. School boards need to know that cheap 
and unadjustable desks are very costly, paid for 
in bent shoulders, curved spines, with all their 


attendant evils. 


yes are probably abused as much as any- 
thing in our rural schools. Indistinct writing 
on poorly constructed, poorly erased blackboards, 
improper means of lighting, poor positions—all 
these have a part in the general eye destruction. 
Few teachers know how to detect even serious 
eye trouble, and in too few of our schools is 
there physical examination; so the trouble goes 
merrily on until a probable life-long defect has 
been established. 


schools 





In many of our country and city 
as well—pupils, mainly girls, are allowed to 
wear heavy coats and even overshoes in school 
hours. This may seem a trifle, but the effect on 
the general health is not good. 

Until recently little was said about colds, 
coughs, etc., being contagious. Since we know 
more about these diseases, there is no excuse for 
the teacher who allows her pupils “to sneeze out 
in the crowd.” People must be taught to kee 
these troubles to themselves, and there is 10 


better place to teach them than in our schools. 


General farm sanitation can be taught as a dis- 
tinct subject or in the hygiene or agriculture 
classes. Disposal of human and animal waste 
should be thoroughly discussed, and its relatioi 
to health and disease clearly shown. Here is 10 
place for fake modesty, but face-to-face talks 
and discussions. 

So much for the rural teacher as an in lirect 
community health worker. Let us look at some 
of the more direct means of attack. 








at 


Sts 


al,” 
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\\e usually fancy the best food is on country 


tables. Some country meals are models of nour- 
ishing, wholesome food, many are the reverse. 
Poor bread, fried food, greasy, heavy food are 
often conspicuous. If the rural teacher can pos- 
sibly do so, she should put a domestic science de- 
partment in her school. If this is out of the ques- 
tion, hot lunches can be served at school with little 
cost and trouble. Through these an elementary 


uirse in table manners can be given, simple ways 
of preparing nourishing food shown, and a de- 
iome interest added to the curriculum. 


spite of State bulletins, newspaper, and 
ines, some of our people are still ignorant 
of flies, mosquitoes, fleas, etc. Here’s a big op- 
portunity for the rural teacher. In a practical, 
lefinite way the harm done by these pests can 
be outlined, and means of fighting them put into 


per. tion. 
The teacher can help as a health worker in 
‘a special study of diseases peculiar to the 


lakIng 


section in which she teaches. Has typhoid been 
prevalent? Then study local conditions, finding 
those that are suspicious. Is there an epidemic 
of measles, whooping cough or diphtheria often? 
Study some means of prevention, of sensible 
quarantine, of common sense methods of dealing 
with the situation. 

Before closing I wish to say a word about 
patent medicines. In spite of the growing intelli- 
gence of our people, great harm is still done by 
these mixtures. Teachers can help here a great 
deal by showing their pupils not only the danger 
but the financial cheat they are. 


Much more can be said about this side of a 
rural teacher’s work. What I have said is merely 
suggestive. The fact that our country boys and 
girls do not measure up well physically when com- 
pared with city children, should be an incentive 
for thoughtful, practical work in this particular 
field. 


Maury Day Program 





MARGARET M. WITHROW, Lexington, Va. 





No country in the world has ever produced so many 
o great as Virginia has.” 
—Senator Hill, of Georgia. 


PROGRAM 


By School 

Recitation, The Virginians of the Valley, 
Ticknor 

Presentation of Maury’s Picture 

Essay, Maury’s Life and Work 

Reading, The Atlantic Cable, from Our Republic 

Song, Two Empires by the Sea 

\ Chapter in History 


Recitation, Through the Pass, 
Margaret J. Preston 


ng, In Virginia 


As January is the birth month of many noted 
Virginians, foremost among whom we find the 
names of Lee, Jackson and Maury, and as all 
three of these at one time made their home in 
Lexington, I think Tickner’s exquisite little poem, 
“The Virginians of the Valley,” especially appro- 
priate for our January celebration. 


THE VIRGINIANS OF THE VALLEY 


The knightliest of the knightly race, 
Who, since the days of old, 

Have kept the lamps of chivalry 
Alight in hearts of gold. 

The knightliest of the kindly band, 
Who rarely hated ease ; 

Yet rode with Spotswood ’round the land 
And Raleigh ’round the seas! 





Who climbed the blue Virginia hills 
Amid embattled foes, 

And planted there, in valleys fair, 
The lily and the rose; 

Whose fragrance lives in many lands, 
Whose beauty stirs the earth, 

And lights the hearths of many homes 


With loveliness and worth. 


We thought they slept! these sons who kept 
_ The names of noble sires, 

And slumbered while the darkness crept 
Around their virgin fires! 

3ut still the Golden Horseshoe Knights 
Their Old Dominion keep ; 

Their foes have found enchanted ground, 
But not a knight asleep. 


Francis Orrery Ticknor. 


Presentation of Maury’s picture with appro- 
The 
picture framed in a light wire wreath should be 
the center of the back 
Five children enter and forming 


priate exercises by fifteen boys and girls. 
placed on an easel in 
of the stage. 
at back of stage, raise above the portrait letters 
of gold spelling the name Maury. Five pupils 
bearing small branches of cedar enter from each 
side of the stage. The first pupil from the right 
of the stage advances to front of picture and 
places his tribute on the frame, then crosses and 
takes his position at right of picture. The first 
pupil from left advances and after placing his tri- 
bute on the frame, takes his position at left of 


frame and so on. 
The first pupil on the right then recites: 


So now our Maury we would crown 
with evergreens so fair; 

And may his name forever live, 
Our love for him declare. 


And ever anew our hearts shall love 

His glorious deeds, his life, his name; 
And ever anew our voices sing 

In loyal praise our hero’s fame. 


—Adapted. 
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First Pupil on the Left: 


Mathew Fontaine Maury marked out the 
tracks of speed and safety for mariners of every 
clime over the ocean’s bosom, and showed the 
beds on the bottom of the seas, where the tele. 
graph now safely lies. Officers of all maritime 
nations came to learn of him. Kings and em- 
perors bestowed orders, medals, and decorations 


on him. He of whom the great Humboldt said, 
“He created a new science,” was a Virginia boy.-- 
Adapted from Maury’s History of Virginia and 


Virginians. 


THE ATLANTIC CABLE 


By the year 1854, about forty telegraph com- 
panies had been organized with a combined capi- 
tal of seven million dollars. Two years later they 
were bought up, and the great Western Union 
In October, 


1861, a telegraph line was completed across the 


Telegraph Company was organized. 


American continent, uniting the California coast 
with the Atlantic. There were then no less than 
fifty thousand miles of telegraph wires in the 


United States. 


Just at the close of this period Cyrus W. Field’s 
long cherished scheme of sending telegraph mes- 
sages under the water from America to Europe 
was realized. This idea originated with the great 
\t a 


banquet given in celebration of the success of this 


scientist, Commodore Maury, of Virginia. 

great undertaking, Field said that Commodore 
Maury had furnished the brains, England the 
money, and he had done the work. After two ex- 
pensive though unsuccessful attempts,  [vield 
finally succeeded (1858) in laying a telegraphic 
cable from Newfoundland to Ireland, a distance 
The first message 


sent over the line was from Queen Victoria to 


of seventeen hundred miles. 


President Buchanan, and read, “Glory to God in 
the highest, peace on earth and good-will to men.” 
—Our Republic. 
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TWO EMPIRES BY THE SEA 


[wo empires by the sea, 

(wo nations great and free, 
(Jne anthem raise. 

ine race of ancient fame, 
(ne tongue, one faith, we claim. 
(Jne God, whose glorious name 
\Ve love and praise. 


(hough deep the sea, and wide, 
“{wixt realm and realm, its tide 
inds strand and strand. 
so be the gulf between 
(iray coasts and islands green 
\\ith bonds of peace serene 
\nd friendship spanned. 
—George Huntington. 


lune—“America.” 


A CHAPTER FROM HISTORY 


First / soy: 


\laury was born in Fredericksburg, Va., Jan- 


uary 


in the 


Instrul 


14, 1807. 


He was educated at Annapolis 
old “training ship” quarters, and he was 


nental in bringing about those improve- 


ments which have resulted in the efficient Naval 


\cade 


Seco} 


my of the present day. 


l Boy = 


He entered the navy in 1825, and in 1842, was 
appointed Superintendent of the Depot of Charts 


wd Instruments at Washington. 


About this 


time Maury published a chart which he called a 
“Fair Way to Rio.” This proved to be so accu- 
rate and valuable that Congress authorized him to 
make systematic observations of winds and cur- 


rents, 


origin 


| nations. 
‘annually saved and millions of dollars in 
st of voyages. 
son Maury who came to be known as “The 
nder of the Sea.” 


and as a result of this investigation, he 


ted a system of “Wind and Current 


s,” which was speedily adopted by mariners 


By its use thousands of lives 


European nations heaped 


2) 
Hoye 


aury was the prime mover in the Brussels 
tion of 1853. At this time he strongly 
more careful and systematic study of 
phenomena, both on land and water. 
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This was the beginning of our signal service, and 
the weather bureau reports which we now find 
so useful. 


Fourth Boy: 


Maury also instituted deep sea soundings, in 
which he was rendered valuable aid by Col. 
John M. Brooke, of the V. M. L., who invented 
an apparatus which brought up specimens from 
the bottom of the ocean. These investigations 
convinced Maury that the bottom of the ocean 
between Newfoundland and Ireland was a 
plateau, the surface of which was not disturbed 
by either waves or currents. He suggested that 
the wires of a submarine telegraph could be 
safely laid upon this, and in 1858 Europe and 
America were connected by the first Atlantic 
cable. This cable was followed by others and 
submarine telegraphs soon encircled the globe. 


Fifth Boy: 


Upon Maury the principal nations of Europe 
conferred many honors in recognition of his ser- 
vices to mankind. He died at Lexington, Va., 
February 1, 1873, and, in compliance with his 
last request, he was carried through Goshen Pass 
in the spring, when the laurel was in bloom, and 
laid to rest in Hollywood Cemetery, Richmond, 
Va. His Physical Geography of the Sea, which 
has been translated into many languages, will 
ever be an enduring monument to his genius. 


“THROUGH THE PASS” 


Margaret J. Preston’s poem on the last words 
of Commodore Maury: 


‘“‘Home—bear me home at last,” he said, 
“And lay me where my dead are lying; 
But not while skies are overspread, 
And mournful wintry winds are sighing. 


“Wait till the royal march of spring 
Carpets your mountain fastness over ; 

Till chattering birds are on the wing, 
And buzzing bees are in the clover. 


“Wait till the laurel bursts its buds, 
And creeping ivy flings its graces 

About the lichened rocks, and floods 
Of sunshine fill the shady places. 





“Then when the sky, the air, the grass, 
Sweet Nature all, is glad and tender ; 
Then bear me through ‘The Goshen Pass,’ 
Amid its flush of May-day splendor.” 
So will we bear him; Human heart, 
To the warm earth’s drew never nearer, 
\nd never stooped she to impart 
Lessons to one who held them dearer. 


Stars lit new pages for him; seas 

Revealed the depths their waves were screening ; 
The ebbs gave up their mysteries, 

The tidal flows confessed their meaning. 


Of ocean’s paths the tangled clue, 
He taught the nations to unravel; 

\nd mapped the track where safely through 
The lightning-footed thought might travel. 


\nd yet unflattered by the store 

Of these supreme revelations, 
Who bowed more reverently before 

The lowliest of earth’s fair creations? 
What sage of all the ages past, 

\mbered in Plutarch’s limpid story ; 
Upon the age he served has cast 

\ radiance touched with worthier glory ? 


His noble living for the ends 
God set him (duty underlying 
Each thought, word, action), naught transcends 


In lustre, save his nobler dying. 


Do homage, sky and air, and grass, 
\ll things he cherished sweet and tender, 
As through our gorgeous mountain pass 
We bear him in the May-day splendor. 
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IN VIRGINIA 


The roses nowhere bloom so white 
As in Virginia ; 

The sunshine nowhere shines so bright 
As in Virginia ; 

The birds sing nowhere quite so sweet, 

And nowhere hearts so lightly beat ; 

For heaven and earth both seem to meet 
Down in Virginia. 

The days are never quite so long 
As in Virginia ; 


Nor quite as filled with happy song 
As in Virginia ; 

And when my time has come to die, 

Just take me back and let me lie 

Close where the James goes rolling by, 
Down in Virginia. 


There is nowhere a land so fair 
As in Virginia ; 
So full of song, so free of care, 
As in Virginia ; 
And I believe that Happy Land 
The Lord’s prepared for mortal man 
Is built exactly on the plan 
Of Old Virginia. 
Note.—The State Board of Education at 3 
meeting on June 27, 1916, adopted a resolutio 
providing that January 14th of each year 
known as “Maury Day” in the public schools 0! 
the State. 
REFERENCES 
Stewart’s Life of Maury, entitled “Spirit of the South.” 
“A Brief Sketch of the Work of Mathew Fontaine 
Maury, During the War, 1861-1865.” 3y his sol 
Richard L. Maury. 


“A Benefactor of the Race.” 
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The School Lunch Box 





CLAUDIA M. HAGY, County Demonstration Agent, Farmville, Va. 





child’s education should begin in the lunch 


- school lunch plays a more important part 
every day life of the child than his course 

of study. 
lis health depends upon the amount and qual- 
ity of the food he eats and the manner of eating. 
[is advancement in class depends upon his health. 
\s great cruelty is practiced upon the child 
by overfeeding as by underfeeding the at- 
tempt to teach either class is a waste of time 
and an injury to the child. There are others who 
ire stunted mentally and physically by eating 
the same food all the year around. A campaign 
for good, wholesomely prepared, well-balanced 
meals should be started in every community. 
[his may be carried on through the schools with 
the aid of the teacher, patron’s leagues, mother’s 
leagues, woman’s clubs, school officials and 


demonstration agents. 

Public demonstrations should be given of 
model li.ach boxes and baskets. Food supplies 
of different neighborhoods may be studied and 
lists made for uses of each in their season. 
\lenus should be planned and recipes supplied for 
suitable school diet. 

(he general raising of the standard will be 
slow, but work along this line may be facilitated 
by introducing into every school the subject of 
lomestie science and by the teacher supervising 
the lunch period. 

\lany valuable lessons may be taught in this 
that health, for instance, is only possible 
with wholesome food and regular meals. In- 
struction should be given in setting table, service, 
preparation of meal. 

li this plan be adopted by every teacher, 1! 
would not be long until a great improvement 
would be noticed in the mental and physical con- 
dition of the children. 


\' a boy once learned that he gained three 
times as much working, running, fighting ability 


from a bowl of hot potato soup as from a cold 
biscuit and apple butter he would want the hot 
soup every time. 


THE LUNCH BOX EQUIPMENT 


Lunch should never be packed in air-tight re- 
ceptacle as a tin bucket, or wrapped in news- 
paper and carried in the pocket. 

Baskets made of reeds or splits or especially 
prepared lunch boxes may be procured at low 
cost and when this is not possible, any con- 
venient sized pasteboard box will answer the pur- 
pose and may be destroyed when it is soiled. 

Daintiness and cleanliness should characterize 
the school lunch for “beauty as well as bread is 
necessary alike for the body and the soul.” 

Ikach box should be equipped with paper nap- 
kins, individual cup, spoon, covered jar and 
bottle. Each article should be wrapped sepa- 
rately in oiled or tissue paper. Special prepara- 
tion should be made for the contents of the lunch 
box, and the children not allowed to take any- 
thing which is easy to collect from the breakfast 
table or the left-overs in the pantry as is the 
usual case. 

After the meal, the box should be emptied of 
remaining food and scraped and aired and the 
dishes carefully washed for next day’s use. 


CONTENTS OF THE LUNCH BOX 


Variety as well as cleanliness and daintiness, 
is one of the school lunch essentials. Loss of ap- 
petite, indigestion, dullness and other disorders 
may be traced to constant indulgence in the same 
food prepared in the same manner day after 
day. 

Each lunch box should contain: 

1. Starch, as bread, biscuits or yeast bread. 

2. Protein (muscle builder), meat, nuts, 
cheese, eggs, milk. 


3. Fat, meat, butter. 
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4. Fiber, fruits, cress, lettuce, celery. 
5. Sweets (carbohydrates), cake, candy, 
jelly, preserves. 
6. Acids (savory and appetizing), pickles 


and salads. 
7. Liquids, milk, unfermented fruit juices, 


~w 


cocoa. 


METHOD OF SERVING LUNCH IN A RURAL SCHOOL 


It is a difficult problem for the rural school 
teacher to attempt a systematic management of 
the noon meal and receive the co-operation of 
the pupils and patrons in this movement for 


better lunches, but nowhere is it more needed 


than in the one or two-room schools where the 
teachers are making a strong fight for sanitation, 
regular habits and making an effort to improve the 
home conditions and introduce the school garden. 
A few plans which have been tried in a one- 
room school are here given with the hope they 
may prove a benefit to those interested in the 
subject. 

A special period of fifteen minutes was sched- 
uled for noon meal and no pupil allowed to do 
anything during this time except enjoy their 
lunch. In favorable weather the lunches were 
spread picnic style on the school grounds or an 
attractive spot near. The teacher supervised this 
period as carefully as she would a study period 
and tactfully corrected habits of rapid eating, 
ill manners and untidiness and discussed a few 
for cold lunches, individual 


recipes suitable 


cups, etc. 
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After lunch the soiled papers were gathered 
and burned and the remaining scraps of food 
used for the bird boxes and feeding trays. 


In bad weather the lunch boxes and _ baskets 
were passed to the children at their desks by 
the monitor of the day. Fresh paper napkins 
or white wrapping paper were used as lunch 
cloth and to protect the desks. 

This should be made a period of sociability and 
pleasure. Some hot food which had been pre- 
pared by the teacher or pupil was introduced 
and furnished variety and afforded the chili 
with limited amount of lunch to receive more 
and better nourishment. 

This is an easy method of introducing into 
the school some domestic science work. The 
equipment is simple and includes a large kettle 
which may be used on any heater, mixing spoon, 
pan, paring knife, dish pan, measuring cup and 
towels, the children bringing their own cup 
and spoon. 


The recipes and cost of each hot food may be 
written on the board and discussed so the chi! 
dren may try it at home. The ingredients for 
these dishes are furnished by the pupils in 
turn, when no provision is made by the local 
boards for supplies. 


List of hot foods prepared were cocoa, tomato 
soup, potato soup, creamed potatoes, potatoes 
boiled in their jacket, apple sauce, boiled cus- 
tard, chocolate custard and candies. 





DR. F. A. 


A. Millidge, of Farmville, who for many 
and loved throughout 


Dr. F. 
years has been well known 
Virginia as a teacher of geography in the State Nor- 
mal School and a lecturer on this and kindred 
subjects, died at Farmville, early Tuesday morning, 
The funeral services were held in 


as 


November 2!st. 
the auditorium of the school, Tuesday afternoon. 
The remains then lay in state in the parlors until 
midnight, when they were taken by train to Mem- 
phis, Tennessee, for final interment. 

Dr. Millidge came of an old English family, which 
has been prominent in the affairs of the State of 
Georgia ever since the first of the name who came 
to America landed with General Oglethorpe in 1733, 
as his secretary, friend and advisor. Milledgeville, 


MILLIDGE 


the former capital of Georgia, bears the family name; 
and the University of Georgia at its foundine at 
Athens received from the family estate the gift o! a 
tract of 640 acres, which bears witness to the interest 
taken by the family from the beginning in the cause 


1 


of education. At the time of the American Rev: lu- 


tion, Dr. Millidge’s great grandfather, because he 
was a staunch Royalist, removed to Canada and 
settled in St. John’s, New Brunswick. There, ater 


“1 


two generations, Francis Allen Millidge was | 
in 1859, the twelfth in a family of sixteen children 
His mother was of Huguenot origin. The blen 
in him of Royalist and Huguenot is apparent to an) 
one who knew Dr. Millidge’s ever ardent loyalt) to 
England, the keenness of his intellect, and the | 
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| truly devout, the unostentatious spirit of the 
his daily walk. 
ung Millidge’s career as a student was remark- 
rilliant. It would seem that while he was at 
niversity of New Brunswick, from which he 
he degrees of B. A. and M. A., there was no 
r honor that he did not win. In fact, the 
's show that when, for the second time, he won 
the Gcovernor General Lord Dufferin’s Gold Medal, 
s the highest honor in the University, it was 
need that, “because he was taking all the 
s of the school, the medal would be given to 
cond best man.” He won honors particularly 
classical languages, the natural sciences and 
s He began teaching while still a student at 
the | niversity and twice since he was offered posi- 
tions by his Alma Mater. On account of his health, 
er, he was compelled to seek a milder climate 
nd came back South to the land of his forefathers. 


For a number of years he devoted himself to 
teaching and study and attended summer courses at 
various institutions, including the famous Cook 
County Normal School in Illinois and the University 
f Chicago. 

\\ hen the family returned to America in 1905, Dr. 
\illilee declined offers of positions in the Universi- 
ties of New Brunswick and Manitoba on account of 
the climate, and after a year of teaching in Missis- 


sippi, came to the State Normal School at Farmville 
as head of the Department of Geography. Here he 
levoted himself with characteristic enthusiasm to 


his chosen work of teaching and supervising the 
eaching of Geography, to lecture and institute work 
in this and other Southern States, to his own omniv- 
us reading and study, and to the education of his 
As a teacher he stood alone, unique and inimi- 


He seldom failed to bring out the amusing point 
in any situation and he had an inexhaustible fund of 
rous anecdote. His students always remember 

quizzical smiling eyes and his jolly bursts of 

ious laughter, for a class never passed without 


at least one good laugh. No student, however im- 
previous to learning elsewhere, could sit under Dr. 
Millidge without being interested, and interest is 
the gateway to learning. 

In the work of teachers’ institutes in Virginia and 
of the many summer schools in the South, Dr. 
Millidge was a very useful factor. He had frequent 
and repeated calls for talks in many counties otf 
Virginia, and during the past ten years has deliv- 
ered lecture courses in the summer schools of the 
State universities of Virginia, Tennessee, West Vir- 
ginia and Georgia, though he never sought such 
engagements. 

Though Dr. Millidge was born in the North, he 
was by natural inclination a Southerner. His warm, 
eager, idealistic nature chimed in with the Southern 
climate which he loved and with the spirit of the 
Southern people. A strong ancestral tie would seem 
to have laid hold upon him and to have drawn him 
back to devote his life and his brilliant powers in 
loving service to the cause of education in the South. 
He married a Southern woman, and he brought his 
sons back to the South that they might grow up 
there among the truest of Americans. The South 
was his natural home. And yet until very late in 
his life he did not set his mind, as a more practical 
nature would have done, to acquiring the property 
which one with his gifts could easily have acquired, 
and which would establish him and his family in a 
permanent place of abode in this land of his choice. 
At the time of his death, however, he was bending 
every effort toward establishing his family in a per- 
manent home on a tract of land in Florida. There 
under the direction of Mrs. Millidge and the boys, a 
grove of orange and grape-fruit trees had been set 
out, and in another year his trees would have begun 
bearing. Then he could have left off the trying life 
of teaching and settled down to devote his leisure to 
realizing his plans for writing. But the end came too 
soon. Though he had made a home for his family, 
he himself will never share it. Yet he lives the more 
in the life of loving service which he lived for Vir- 
ginia and the South. 


The Teaching of English in a Modern 
Elementary School 





JESSIE F. FAIR, Columbus, in Ohio Educational Monthly 


| wish to speak from this viewpoint on three 
methods of attack, the Morning Exercises, Read- 
ing, \Vritten Compositions, and on a course in the 
corre:ation of Ancient History and English. 


jung 


n our building, for two years the children have 
come together for Morning Exercises, for a 
perio. of one-half hour every day in the week. 


The exercises are devotional in nature, and con- 
sist of an informal story hour, each teacher taking 
her turn at telling a beautiful story. On one day 
in the week the children prepare and have charge 
of the program, and they, too, make story-telling 
a prominent feature of their program. 


In “Reading” we try to draw a clear distinction 








between Fact Reading and Literature. Such 
books as are introductions to geography, history, 
and nature work are used in connection with 
these subjects and at these periods, but the read- 
ing period is held sacred to pure literature. There 
is just one immediate and primary aim in the 
teaching of any reading lesson, that is to arouse 
artistic pleasure in the child, to bring out the 
esthetic feeling of the child, to give him enjoy- 
ment. It is mere folly to say that the purpose of 
teaching reading is to create in the child a love 
for good books, unless you teach him to love the 
book he is reading. Reading, from its content, 
because it is human, and from its form, because 
it is beautiful, must appeal to the feelings of the 
child. 

In regard to “Picture Study,” unless this is 
used as a means to the development of zsthetic 


To 


allow a child to get up and to give.in a cold set 


feeling, it had far better be left untouched. 


form, details of what he sees in a picture, with 
a few additional facts from an artist’s life, will 
have a much more pernicious influence upon the 
child as far as art is concerned, than if he had 
never been introduced to the picture at all. The 
teacher must be able to stir the imagination, the 
feelings of the child. If the picture is a landscape, 
she must be able to make the child feel the spirit 
of morning, the spirit of evening, the mood of 
autumn, the mood of winter. It is not the pur- 
pose of art that a child shall see rivers, and trees, 
and rocks in the sunshine, but that he shall feel 
sunshine falling on rivers, and trees, and rocks. 
If the picture is portraiture, the teacher must be 
able to help the child determine the character of 
the person portrayed. If the study is a copy of 
a marble, such as the Venus of Milos, she must 
endow it with life. The children must not feel 
that the Venus is a cold lifeless piece of marble 
but that warm, throbbing blood runs through her 
veins ; that she is indeed a beautiful living form 
clothed in almost human garments. And so my 
plea for “Picture Study” is, that this door of the 
spirit through which sweet and true things come, 
may truly be opened to the child and opened by 
him who believes that beyond is simple beauty, 
and that as Robert Browning says, “If you get 
simple beauty and naught else, you get about the 
best thing that God invents.” 
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Written composition is dependent upon the 
arousing and sustaining of artistic interest on the 
part of both teacher and pupil. Children as well 
as grown people can write best when they are 
stirred through their emotions to express them- 
selves. In addition to this, the teacher must love 
to write, must write for the children and read 
her little papers to them as they read theirs to 


her. Then, too, ample time must be given on the 
program for this work. In our building one- 


half hour every day in every grade is devoted to 
Composition Work. 

In order that the children might have a greater 
background for their American History, and in 
order that the Past might be brought vividly be- 
fore them as a moving picture, a vivid panorama 
of life, we have worked out and followed a very 
simple course in Ancient History correlated with 
the English and Art Work—a story-telling course 
Briefly outlined it is this: 





in this work. 


GRADE IV 
B Class 
Ancient Egypt. 
Egyptian Art. 
Greek Gods, Goddesses, heroes. 
Trojan War (In detail). 


A Class 


Story of the Greeks (Guerber). 
Greek Art Talks. 


GRADE V 


The Story of the Romans (Guerber). 
Roman Art Talks. 


GraDE VI 
B Class 
Harding’s “Story of the Middle Ages.” 


A Class 


Legends of King Arthur (Howard Ryle 
Reproduction of what the teacher has given 
the class comes through dramatization, and 
through the self-directed group work of which 
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Dr. \.cMurray is the exponent. The purpose of 
the curse is not to trace great movements in his- 
tory, »ut to arouse the feelings of the child for 
history, and to bring the past before him so 
vividly that it will live again. 

| have been trying to show how the various 
phases of the English work may be used to 
develop esthetic feeling in the child. And now 
comes the question, “Why?” The answer is—it 
is important in order that we may cause the child 
to live, in order that he may use this world of 
Beauty as a means to happiness. William James 


tells us that happiness is the chief concern of 
life. He says, “How to gain, how to keep, how 


to recover happiness, is in fact for most men at 
all times the secret motive of all they do and of 
all they are willing to endure.” Now Happiness 
comes to men in only two ways,—first, by man’s 
coming into a direct, conscious, personal rela- 
tionship with a personal God; and, second, by 
man’s coming into his inheritance of the World 
of Beauty in which God has placed him. 


Happiness is nothing more than living in the 
spirit. Arthur Christopher Benson says, “The 
spirit, the brightness of the other side, that is the 
secret which Beauty can communicate, and the 
message which she bears upon her radiant wings.” 


Co-Operative Education Association 





J. H. MONTGOMERY, Executive Secretary 





SUMMARY OF THE ANNUAL REPORT 


\\e have just closed the most successful year 
n the history of the organization and wish to pass 
this message on to the leagues and schools of the 
State tor their encouragement. 

()n November Ist our records indicated that 
we had 1,179 leagues, with a membership of 
30,513. 889 of these leagues made a report to 
us during the past year, and these reporting 
leagues raised, during the year, more than $70,000 

chool and community improvement. 643 of 
these leagues observed Better School ( Patrons’ ) 
Day, 245 observed Good Roads Day, 205 Health 
Day, and 97 Better Farm Day. Thus, we were 


‘ble to show an increase in every phase of the 


\lore than 200 leagues were represented at the 
annual conference, and the work for the year was 
very thoroughly discussed. At the closing ses- 
sion it was decided to request every league in 
the State to: First, Observe the six special days 
as ‘ollows—Better School Day, Better Roads 
Day, Better Health Day, Better Farm Day, 
Better Community (May) Day, Better Church 
Day. and each one to strive to accomplish some 
definite work on each of these occasions. Second, 
lt was decided that each league should meet at 


least once a month during the entire year, and so 
far as possible, use the monthly program fur- 
nished by our association. Third, Every league 
should, by all means, hold its annual meeting in 
May and immediately thereafter send in a com- 
plete report to the association. Fourth, In 
counties where there are as many as ten leagues 
they should unite in a county organization. Fifth, 
Every league should make a contribution to the 
work of the association in accordance with Arti- 
cle VIII contained in the new Community League 
Bulletin. 

We feel sure it will be welcomed news to all 
of our leagues to know that Dr. William Me- 
Andrew, associate superintendent of New York 
City schools, who was our speaker at the last 
public meeting, said in speaking of the Co-opera- 
tive Education Association and the Leagues: 
“In your State is one of the most remarkable 
organizations I know of to win the public to the 
school and make the two work together. You 
are far ahead of other States in that respect.” 
Every teacher who reads this should certainly 
bring it to the attention of the league. 

Through the assistance of several of the State 
Departments, the Extension Department of V. 


P. I. and the United States Department of 
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Markets and Rural Organization, we are now 
able to furnish the leagues with the class of litera- 
ture far superior to what we have been able to 
give them in the past, but there should be no 
occasion for a league with this literature in its 
possession to claim that it is inactive for the 
want of suggestions or something to do. We are 
furnishing suggestive programs for the monthly 
meetings. We are able to furnish a Special Day 
Program Bulletin that contains fifteen well bal- 
anced programs, a bulletin on Play and Athletics, 
which tells how to play a large number of games 
and our own Community League Bulletin really 
outlines the work for each community. [very 
teacher who hasn’t a league at present should 
certainly be willing to organize one now, for we 
can undoubtedly help you to make it a real suc- 
cess. In fact, we feel sure that any teacher who 
even desires to do successful work will not think 
of trying to do his work without the assistance of 
a well organized community league, meeting regu- 
larly in the school. For the encouragement of 
those who are trying to make the work a suc- 
cess, we give here a few reports that have just 


recently come to us. 


MOUNT JACKSON HIGH SCHOOL, SHENANDOAH 


-OUNTY 


It may interest you and the association to know 
that we had a “New Building Day” and Patrons’ 
Day combined here on November 22nd. 

There were thirty patrons and friends of the 
school present. Practically half of these were 
interested men. After the short program had 
been rendered a movement for a new building 
was started and in the comparatively short time 
since then forty-five hundred of the needed six 
thousand has been subscribed. We hope to get 
the rest of the needed money very shortly, and we 
are not going to stop at six thousand if there is 
any more to be had. We want a building and 
need it badly. 

Our plans are to build a twelve thousand or 
fourteen thousand dollar brick or brick-veneer 
structure. The board cannot help us at all, so 


we have to do everything by private subscription. 


GREENWICH SCHOOL AND CIVIC LEAGUE, PkINcp 
WILLIAM COUNTY 


The value of the work done and being done 
by the Greenwich School and Civic League for 
the school and whole community cannot be meas- 
ured by the financial side of the league’s work. 

It has purchased a State Aid Library, and 
Webster New International Dictionary; it has 
completed paying for an excellent fence sct up 
around the school grounds; it has installed lights 
in the assembly room, paid the expenses of a lec- 
turer from the office of the public roads, and an 
elocutionist from Eastern College. Curtains have 
The league has 
undertaken the seeding of the school grounds, 


been ordered for one room. 


for which money has been raised, one-hali ton 
of fertilizer secured, two tons of lime donated, 
and other assistance has been given by league 
members. Now plans are being made to put ina 
well on the school grounds. 

The social and educational work, however, has 
been by far the greater benefit conferred on the 
community. The splendid programs put up by 
local and outside talent, the inter-league debaters 
and the general enthusiasm and good will aroused 
have brought out crowds that have repeatedl 
taxed the capacity of the auditorium. The school 
truly has become the social center of the com- 
munity to which all may and do come with the 
assurance that religious and social differences will 
be erased. 


JAMESTOWN SCHOOL AND CIVIC LEAGUE, JAMES 


CITY COUNTY 


Our school was painted outside and in last 
This fall it was thoroughly cleaned, floors 
oiled, windows washed, cups, liquid soap, and 
paper towels being furnished by the league. We 


year. 


already have a victrola and are now working to 
An Athletic Com- 
mittee has formed a basket-ball team and the 


secure a piano for the school. 


‘eld is laid out and with 7.91 of athletic goods we 
Another grade lias 
been added to the school, making a four-reom 


hope for some good sport. 


school instead of a three-room one, giving t!:ree 
; 


ht 


years high school work, with the addition | 
bout twenty new scholars, making fifty-« 
on the roll call. 
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plendid program sent out by the associa- 
Patrons’ Day followed; it was the event 
ear. A perfect day brought out about a 
|, consisting of our superintendent, Mr. 
_ school board, demonstrators, doctors and 
The men graded a part of the grounds 
twenty shrubs, fifteen trees, ivy on the 
house, and 1,000 pieces of privet was set 
the school grounds besides six Norway 
_ after which the women served a delicious 


‘afternoon the children recited pieces and 
lections from the program, followed by a 
ven by Dr. Newberry, of Williamsburg. 
league meeting that night, after an ad- 
»y Dr. Bennett, of Williamsburg, a box 
vas held, bringing in $31.85 


ST GROVE SCHOOL AND PATRONS’ LEAGUE, 


SHENANDOAH COUNTY 


ihe second meeting on November 12th the 


ition and by-laws were adopted and the 
committees appointed. 
|‘ntertainment Committee kept themselves 
foreground, furnishing a varied program 
h meeting night with plays, suppers, and 
ls at various times to help the treasury. 
iiprovement Committee started in on the 
inaking permanent improvements. An 
vas bought, a cluster of lights was bought 
ing to the ceiling, the grounds were cleaned 
undergrowth. The committee urged the 
hoard to build an additional room to the 
. which they agreed to do on conditions as 
The league pay -$200.00 and rearrange 
ndows in the old building, and at this date 
first anniversary the building is com- 
Our financial report shows we have 


| $194.55 towards the building as follows: 


the SCE MOREE 6 o.ccc aden ncwaxnaeces $106.00 
Ce Se a eer 5.50 
t WOE. COGETTIIIEE <<... isso nsvaeduines 33.63 
b CRIS SNE Rope ei diedeunass 38.05 
t cash paid towards old building ........ 6.10 
t work paid to old building ............ 4.37 
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It will be noticed by this statement by using 
all our cash on hand and deducting amount paid 
on old building, we lack $15.92 of having enough 
to pay the $200.00. 


To the Leagues and our Friends we give this Summary 
of Association’s Work for the year, which we 
hope you will study carefully: 


Counties visited by the Executive Secretary....... 50 
Counties in which special tours were made by 
ee 8 
County organizations formed ...............+-+-- 8 
City OF@ONIFAUIONG TOTIMOE «2 6.6 66000s00000 00000 I 


Publications During the Year for Use tn the Leagues 
and Schools 


Summary of work by the Association .......... 2,000 
The Community League (pamphlet) ............ 5,000 
Senior League Reading Course ...............006. 2,000 
Junior League Reading Course .................. 1,500 
Pn ne 
Community League Bulletin .................... 8,000 
Good Rioads Dag PrORTRW: 2 ..66.0.00.00006s0000s00 5,000 
Better School Day Proaraa <.....56.000c0s0ccseses 4,000 


Literature Distributed in Addition to Above 


PReete Thay Fr so iiiicsccack cass ccnncssss ROD 
Parte TI TOE: ines bsckisccesessiensacsson 2,000 
Score Cards for Country Schools ............... 1,000 


Standardization of One and Two-Room Schools.. 1,000 


Ce oe eee 1,000 
Old-Time School in Scott County .............. 300 
RIS OE TERI o.655 5 5s 6 oo enesaisivnce'ss 500 
Looking to the Future in Virginia, Address, Fair- 

OE oo” RE nea cree ear eee eg 700 


Making of Persons, Address, Fairfax Harrison.. 1,200 


Education of Kings, Address, Henry W. Anderson 1,200 


The Mew Commie BGG 6oscvccs ses dccscsiessies 500 
Community League Programs ............00s00. 3,000 
ERE SR ie ES od Oe eee 3,000 
Circular Letters to Leagues, Teachers and Super- 
I GG nsuhsinneieneeTisien sean naewes 10,000 
a Ai tae Sedo euauieeae 6685s 5aN 57,600 


SCHOOL AND CIVIC LEAGUES 


Number of counties having leagues ............ 100 
Neasber Of SCHVG TAWNES .oocccvicccesececncces 1,179 
I eee fen ss Btn ica eew cane 36,513 
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Leagues organized during the year ............ 272 


Leagues contributing to the work of the Asso- 


CMO ac iaceicas Ola Order ee cues wee eR 340 
Amount raised by leagues for local work........ $70,512 
Number of leagues making report ............. 889 
Leagues holding Patrons’ Day Meeting ........ 643 
Leagues holding Good Roads Meeting ........ 245 
Leagues holding Better Health Meeting ....... 205 
Leagues holding Better Farm Meeting ........ 97 


Gain Over Last Year 


In number of leagues making a report ....... . 10% 
In number ot new leagues «....<..06écccscreces 239 
Im ntmber Of QientBeS «6s... cvscceeceescweeews . 20% 


In amount of money raised by the reporting leagues, 24% 

In number of leagues contributing to the Associa- 
NE Gots eee eee ee et 44% 

In number of leagues observing at least one Special 
BG Messer ecu isi aidba tors ralolasg tisve OAR ain PB eLHaC oe oe 10% 


Among the Colleges 





VIRGINIA MILITARY INSTITUTE 

November 11th marked the seventy-seventh an- 
niversary of the founding of the Virginia Military 
Institute. Although the institute was not actually 
founded until November I1, 1839, it owes its origin 
to causes which ante-date its natal day by twenty- 
three years. In February, 1816, the State of Virginia 
provided for the construction of three arsenals in 
which were to be stored 20,000 stands of arms and of 
which one was to be located in Lexington. The 
guard of the Lexington arsenal, which consisted of 
one captain, one sergeant, twenty-eight privates and 
two musicians, owing to the fact that its few duties 
allowed it much time for drinking and gambling, was 
a constant source of annoyance to the peace loving 
citizens of the little town. As early, therefore, as 
December, 1834, a movement was set on foot by the 
Franklin Literary Society of Lexington to supplant 
this guard of paid soldiers by a guard of cadets, who 
in return for their military duties, should receive 
instruction in mechanics, chemistry, engineering, tac- 
tics, French, German, English and German literature. 

This plan meeting with the approval of most of 
the citizens of Lexington, a memorial was presented 
to the legislature on the subject, which by an act of 
March, 1839, provided for the establishment of Vir- 
November I1, 1839, the 
dream of the founders of this school was realized, 
when twenty cadets reported to the superintendent 
for duty, and the State flag was raised over the 
barrack by Adjutant-General Peyton. 


ginia’s school of arms. 


The day was observed at the Institute by a sus- 
pension of all academic duties. Alumni in various 
parts of the country held dinners in commemoration 
of the occasion. Two of the largest of these were the 
one held in Richmond by the alumni in that city, at 
which the Superintendent, General E. W. Nichols, 
was the guest of honor, and the one held in Balti- 
more. 

General Nichols has received notification that Mrs. 
P. M. Deering of Flint Hill, Rappahannock county, 
bequeated $1,000 to the Virginia Military Institute, 


the interest from which is to be applied to the estab- 
lishment of the A. S. Deering scholarship at the In- 
stitute. Cadet A. S. Deering was graduated at the 
Institute in 1891 and preceded his mother to the 
grave. It is provided in the bequest that the Deering 
medal is to be annually conferred on the graduate 
most distinguished in the study of English literatur 

H. M. Read, of Texas, who graduated at the In- 
stitute last June, has been appointed assistant profes- 
sor of history and English. 

V. M. I. men are in great demand in connection 
with the development of the National Guard. A 
good illustration of this is found in the case of Ala- 
bama, in whose National Guard are the following 
V. M. I. alumni: 


C. Powel! Noland, class 1904, Captain Battery C, 
Ist Field Artillery. 

John M. Fray, class 1908, 1st Lieut. Battery C, 
ist Field Artillery. 

Henry J. Porter, Jr., class 1909, 1st Lieut. Battery 
C, 1st Field Artillery. 

Arthur A. Adams, Jr., class 1912, 2nd Lieut. Bat- 
tery C, 1st Field Artillery. 

E. S. Jemison, ’13, 2nd Lieut. Battery C, 1st Field 
Artillery. 

Julian P. Smith, class 1911, 1st Lieut. and Adju- 
tant Ist Battalion, 2nd Infantry. 

Alan M. Smith, class 1912, Ist Lieut. and Adjutant, 
2nd Battalion, 4th Infantry. 

T. O. Smith, Jr., ’13, 2nd Lieut. Co. B, 2nd In- 
fantry. 

Howard M. Douglas, ’13, 2nd Lieut. Co. A, 2nd 
Infantry. 

Henry J. Geiger, class 1902, Chaplain 2nd In- 
fantry. 

Alpha Brumage, Physical Director at V. \!. ! 
1911-12 and 1912-13, Ist Lieut. Battery A, 1st Field 
Artillery. 

W. Frank Cunningham, class 1913, Ist Serceant 
Battery C, 1st Field Artillery. 

Reuben C. Chapman, ’12, Sergeant Battery (, Is 
Field Artillery. 
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mas Worthington, ’13, Corporal Battery C, 
ist id Artillery. 

il M. Clake, ’14, Private Battery C, 1st Field 
Artillery. 

ard B. Norton, 1914, Private Battery C, Ist 

\rtillery. 

Thanksgiving dances will be held December 
ist and 2nd in the new gymnasium. This will be the 
frst use of the building, which is the new Jackson 
Memorial Hall, housing the main auditorium, the 

sium and the swimming pool. 


plan has been formed to erect a bronze statue 
neral Francis H. Smith, the first Superintendent 
Institute, on the parade ground as a memorial 
It will be cast by Sir Moses Ezekiel, of 
Italy, who is a graduate of the Institute, class 


Hh 


UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 


ent activities of the Curry Memorial School 
cation at the University of Virginia have in- 
| addresses by Professor Charles G. Maphis at 
lericksburg Normal and High Schools, and 
institutes of Caroline, Hanover and Henrico 
Professor Maphis is now away from the 
sity attending the meeting of the Southern As- 
n of Colleges and Secondary Schools which 
Durham, and of which he is secretary. At 
ting, Professor J. L. Manahan, of the School 
cation, will deliver an address on “Educational 
ind Measurements.” 

fessor Alfred Lawrence Hall-Quest has re- 
| from Rochester, where he lectured on Super- 
Study, and Professor Manahan delivered ad- 
s at the dedication of the new high school at 
Millhoro and at the King County Teachers’ Insti- 
\ir. F. M. Alexander, Assistant in Extension 
k, has recently spoken at the Fluvanna County 
Fair, at the Orange County Teachers’ Institute, and 

at the Mountain View School, Albemarle county. 


Dr. Edwin A. Alderman, president of the Univer- 
sity of Virginia, as chairman of the committee which 
s the Rhodes Scholarship for a Virginia student 
to Oxford University, announced to-day that reports 
recent qualifying examinations, sent to him 
from Oxford, showed that three students were eligi- 
lwo of these are now at the University: Arthur 
Davis, Jr., of Petersburg, Va., and William 
Lanicr Allen, of Wartrace, Tenn. The third man is 
William P. Nickell, of Glade Springs, Va., who is 
a student at Emory and Henry College. Students 
who qualified at the examination in previous years 
are also eligible. 
‘resident Alderman will call together the Virginia 


Comittee shortly and a selection will be made of the 


holder of the scholarship. 


Professor Charles G. Maphis, professor of secondary 
education, recently returned from the meeting of the 
Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools at 
Durham, where he served as a member of the Executive 
Committee. Professor Maphis was appointed by Presi- 
dent Alderman as the official representative of the 
University at this meeting. He has just returned 
from Richmond, where he presided over the sessions 
of the Virginia Educational Conference. The 
State Teachers’ Association, during Professor Maphis’ 
term as president, has added nearly one thousand to its 
membership and 500 more people attended the confer- 
ence than ever before. 

Professors Heck, Manahan, Hall-Quest and Faulkner 
attended the conference. Professor Faulkner spoke be- 
fore the Modern Language Association and Professor 
Manahan addressed the Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools. 

Dr. C. Alphonso Smith has had numerous speaking 
engagements during the past month. About the first 
of November his biography of O. Henry was published. 
It is a large 8 vo. book of more than three hundred 
pages and has attracted wide attention. A book of 
short stories by Dr. Smith will be published by Ginn & 
Company in a few days. 

Dr. Charles W. Kent delivered eight lectures betore 
the Teachers’ Institute of Wayne county at Honesdale, 
Penna., last week. He has also made several addresses 
in Norfolk and Richmond recently. 

President Alderman was the principal speaker at 
College Hour December 4th. His subject was “What the 
Student Owes the University.” 

VIRGINIA POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE 

Dr. W. D. Weatherford, of the International Com- 
mittee of the Young Men’s Christian Association, spent 
several days at the college in November, speaking twice 
each day to the students and holding many conferences 
with the men. Dr. Weatherford is always a welcome 
visitor at V. P. I. and the visible results of his visit 
were a greater interest in the work of the Associa- 
tion, increased enrollment in the Bible study classes, 
and the determination of a number of the students to 
engage-in active Christian service. 

Professor S. R. Pritchard, of the Department of 
Electrical Engineering, attended a meeting of the 
Educational Committee of the National Electric Light 
Association in New York early in November. Pro- 
fessor Pritchard is the only representative of a South- 
ern college in this association. 

The students in the agricultural course have just 
completed a concrete walk from the Administration 
Building to the Agricultural Hall, a distance of forty 
feet over one-third of a mile. One hundred and five 
men, working in squads of ten, and each man giving one 
day’s labor, built the walk, and in addition, contributed 
one hundred dollars towards the purchase of materials. 


- 


The college furnished the rest of the material needed 
and the total cost to the college for this walk was 
$195.75. Had the work been let to contract, it is esti- 
mated that the total cost would have been about 
$1,800.00. 

Professor L. S. Randolph, of the Department of 
Mechanical Engineering, was in Washington early in 
the month for the meeting of the Uniform Boiler Laws 
1 also attended the annual meeting of the 


Association, an 
National Society of Mechanical Engineers in New York 
the same week. 

Professor R. E. Hunt, of the Department of Animal 
Husbandry, W. C. Stiles, instructor in the same depart- 
ment, and seven students from the Agricultural College 
attended the meeting of the National Live Stock Asso- 
ciation at Chicago the first week in December. 

Five of the young men who went to Chicago are the 
ones who carried off the honors at the State Fair in 
the stock judging contest, winning three gold medals 
and the silver cup for the best team work. 

At a meeting of the Executive Committee of the 
General Alumni Association, held at the college in 
November, J. Ambler Johnson, of Richmond, presented 
the architect’s plans for the club house which the alumni 
propose to build on the campus and the committee dis- 
cussed very thoroughly ways and means for the erec- 
tion of the building. A definite report on this will be 
made at the annual meeting of the general associa- 
tion next June. 

Mr. Jesse M. Jones, director of extension work in 
Virginia; Dr. W. J. Schoene, State Entomologist; Dr. 
Carol M. Newman and Professor John J. Davis repre- 
sented V. P. I. at the Educational Conference in Rich- 


mond the end of November. 


FARMVILLE STATE NORMAL 


Prof. S. P. Duke, Director of the Training School, 
has just returned from a visit to the Middle West, 
where he went to observe the work of the normal 
schools of Indiana and Illinois, in order to get sug- 
gestions for a new four-year college course, which 
is now being formulated at Farmville. Mr. Duke 
visited the schools at Terra Haute, Ind., Charleston, 
lll., Normal, Ill., and the University of Chicago. 
Mr. Duke is of the opinion that the character of the 
work done in the Farmville Normal School compares 
very favorably with that of the large and wealthy 
normal schools of the Middle West. 

Miss Mary D. Pearce, of the Department of Edu- 
cation, addresssed the Parent-Teachers’ Association 
of the Guinea School in Cumberland county last 
week, while the Parents’ Association of the Farm- 
ville High School was addressed by the late Dr. 
F. A. Millidge, of the Geography Department, on 
“The Effects of the European War.” 

Mr. G. T. Somers, of the Education Department, 
and Mr. Thomas D. Eason, of the Biology Depart- 
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ment, took part in the recent program of the Prince 
Edward County Teachers’ Association. Mr. Somers 
discussed the “Use of Natural Tendencies in Edy. 
cation.” 

Among the faculty of Farmville’s new Night 
School are the following members of the Normal 
School faculty: Mr. M. B. Coyner, Principal; Mr 
T. D. Eason, Business Writing; Miss Winston, 
Physics and Chemistry; Miss Walker, Household 
Economics, and Dr. Brydon, Lecturer on Hygiene 
and Sanitation. Miss Rice and Miss Smithy have 
been very much interested in the promotion of the 
school. 

On Friday night November trith, Mr. James 
Francis O’Donnell, Monologue Actor, appeared in 
“Handy Andy” before a large and enthusiastic au- 


dience at the Normal School Auditorium. 


Through the influence of Miss Florence Rohr, 
of the Normal School faculty the local moving pic- 
ture theatre has arranged a schedule of educational 
pictures for the benefit of the students in Farmville. 
On each Tuesday afternoon and night pictures of 
educational interest are shown; the schedule includ- 
ing Shakespearean plays, famous scenes, etc. The 
pictures are being witnessed by a great many stu- 
dents of the Normal and of the Training School 

The numerous friends and especially the many 
former students of Dr. F. A. Millidge will learn with 
regret of his recent death. Dr. Millidge in his big 
hearted, generous way had created a personal affec- 
tion among the students, that has been very striking. 
A very fluent speaker and one of the best informed 
men of our State, many audiences have been de- 
lighted with his addresses. A more detailed account 
of Dr. Millidge’s career occurs elsewhere in the 


Journal. 





FREDERICKSBURG NORMAL SCHOOL 


During the latter part of October, Miss Margaret 
Flenniken, Student Secretary of the Young Women’s 
Christian Association, spent several days here for the 
purpose of holding conferences with the committees 
of the Young Women’s Christian Association. While 
here Miss Flenniken gave a talk at the Y. W. C. A. 
vesper service on Sunday evening; she also addressed 
the student body at chapel, her subject being “A 
Scale of Values.” 

The annual Hallowe’en celebration was one of the 
most attractive entertainments which has been given 
at the Normal School this fall. The dining-room in 
Francis Willard Hall was appropriately decorated 
and an old fashioned Hallowe’en supper was served 
as a surprise to the students. After this all adjourned 
to the campus where they gathered around bon-t res 
to toast marshmallows and tell ghost stories. 

Representatives from the Buck Studio, in Wash- 
ington, have made several trips to the Normal jor 
the purpose of taking photographs for the school 
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annual, “The Battlefield.” Already much headway 
has been made on this work. 
e students of the Normal School displayed 
: interest in the recent presidential election. On 
ht after the day of balloting, they vented their 
siasm by forming in parade line and marching 
nd the campus, giving lusty Wilson cheers to the 
of tin pans, horns and whistles. The proces- 
as headed by pall-bearers carrying Hughes in 
and along the line were scattered numerous 
torches, each of the latter emblazoned with the name 
ilson, his picture, or some pointed election 
On Friday night, when the final returns had 
contirmed the highest hopes, the students joined in 
the townsfolk in a great celebration of the 
Democratic victory. 

e \Woodrow Wilson Literary Society held an 
interesting meeting on the evening of November 
he subject of the program being “How the 
President is Elected.” 

lhe Russell Literary Society, at its meeting on 
November Ist, had an interesting program on John 
Burroughs. 

President E. H. Russell spoke at the Mathews 
County School Fair on October 28th. 

Dean A. B. Chandler, Jr., delivered an educational 
aldress before the Patrons’ League meeting at 
Brandy, November tIoth. 


HARRISONBURG NORMAL SCHOOL 
November 18, 1916. 
Dr. J. A. Morehead, President of Roanoke Col- 
lege, Dr. Frank Day, Professor of Philosophy at 
Randolph-Macon College, Dr. J. C. Perry, President 
of blizabeth College, were recent visitors from a 
distance to speak before the student body. Each 


had a vital message, which was greatly appreciated. 

Miss Frances Sale, head of our Household Arts 
Department, has for the past two weeks been con- 
ducting “movable schools” in the counties of York, 
Warwick, Goochland and Henrico. This work is 


done under the direction of Miss Agnew, State Agent 
of Home Demonstration Work for the United States 
Government, and consists of a series of lessons in 
improved methods of housewifery given to the 
women of as many communities as can be reached. 

Miss Gertrude Button, assisted by several Seniors, 
lately gave demonstrations of various processes in 
cooking, and of various household conveniences, at 
the Rockingham county and Shenandoah county fairs. 


Bible study classes for the various denominations 
represented in the school are now organized and at 
work. One lesson is given at the school during the 
week, and another at the several churches represented 
each Sunday morning. The Y. W. C. A. offers 


classes to the Freshmen and Sophomores, who are 


not permitted to take the regular Bible work, for 
which school credit is allowed. 

Miss Martha Hauch, president of the Senior 
Class, has temporarily withdrawn from school. Ac- 
cordingly Miss Elizabeth Mowbray, vice-president, 
has been chosen to take her place, and Miss Mabel 
Kendig has been made vice-president. 

Arrangements have been made for a “Better 
Speech Week” to be observed by the school. Each 
class and each literary society has elected a repre- 
sentative to serve on a “Speech Council” for the pur- 
pose of devising means to awaken enthusiasm for a 
better use of our language among Virginia girls— 
the promotion of a sort of linguistic patriotism. The 
climax of the week will be an address by Professor 
J. M. Clapp, of Lake Forest College, Ill., on “The 
Beautifying of American Speech.” Already the work 
of “Speech Council” is bearing worthy fruit. 

On the night of November 13th a joint meeting 
of the faculty of the Normal School and the faculty 
of the Harrisonburg City Schools, met under the 
new name of the Educational Society of Harrison- 
burg. At this meeting Miss Rachel E. Gregg, Super- 
visor of Training, gave a convincing lecture upon 
mental and physical examination at school entrance, 
after which Professor James C. Johnston, Dr. John 
W. Wayland, Misses Martha Davis and Elizabeth P. 
Cleveland discussed in a set of brief papers the topic, 
The Proper Teaching of English Can Secure the Good 
Results of a Classical Training. The gentlemen dis- 
cussed the “affirmative” and the ladies the “negative” 
side of this question. A general discussion followed. 
A number of the teachers were present from the 
county schools. These monthly meetings are found 
particularly stimulating. 

Recently the Seniors planted with pretty cere- 
mony the annual class tree. 

Dr. W. T. Sanger, of the Department of Educa- 
tion, this week addressed the patrons of the Briary 
Branch School, Rockingham county, and the annual 
convention of the Rockingham Sunday School Asso- 
ciation, the latter upon “Spiritual Parenthood.” 

Miss Margaret Flannagan, Y. W. C. A. Secre- 
tary for the Southern Field, spoke with unusual abil- 
ity and helpfulness to the students at chapel and in 
groups during a visit this month. 


RADFORD NORMAL SCHOOL 


The Normal School in connection with the Train- 
ing School and city schools of Radford has em- 
ployed a school nurse for the present session. The 
Juniors and Seniors observe the school nurse in 
measuring and testing students. They observe her 
methods of work in the school and in the home. 
The school nurse gives lectures on the method and 
spirit of school nursing. 
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A bulletin entitled “The Question Box, or Prin- 
ciples of Teaching Practicalized” is now ready for 
distribution. This bulletin was prepared by Prof. 
J. E. Avent, of the Department of Education, and is 
intended for the use of teachers and teachers’ insti- 
tutes. A number of other bulletins dealing with prac- 
tical questions will be published during the session. 
All these bulletins are sent free on request. 

The fourth Joint 
Southwest Virginia and adjoining sections, including 
the State, will be held at the 
March, 1917. The attendance at 


School 


Educational Conference for 
about one-third of 


Normal School in 
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these conferences has heretofore been large. The 
addresses and proceedings of the conference are pub- 
lished as a bulletin. The proceedings of the last con. 
ference will be sent on request. 

The Association of Colleges and Schools for Wo- 
men will hold its annual session at the Radford Nor. 
mal School either in February or April. A cordial 
invitation is extended to the educational institutions 
for women and girls in Virginia to send representa- 
tives to this conference. The President of the Asso- 
ciation for the coming year is Miss Elizabeth P. 


] 


Cleveland, of the Harrisonburg Normal School 


News 





PAMPHLETS FOR DEBATING SOCIETIES 


Navy LEAGUE OF THE UNITED STATES 


WaSHINcTON, D. C. 


November 9, I9QI15. 
R. C. STEARNES, Esq., 
Richmond, Va. 
Dear Sir,- 
encouraged the formation of debating societies and 
organized inter-scholastic public speaking leagues. 
Hence, this letter. 
If conditions are such in your State that you have 


Many superintendents of schools have 


opportunity to communicate with college and high 
school debating societies, we wish you would inform 
students that the Navy League, in its work of 
patrictic education, distributes the pamphlets referred 
to in enclosed circular No. 88a. 

From every State of the Union we have received 
requests for our literature. In fact, last year we 
received 1,650 separate requests from colleges and 
schools and debating societies for bundles of 
pamphlets. 

The League is confident it can render a patriotic 
service to the country by distributing freely, as far 
as possible, these pamphlets whenever requested by 
students of high schools and colleges preparing for 
debates. 

Very truly yours, 


(Signed) Navy LEAGUE oF THE UNITED STATES, 


Per A. H. Dapmun, Secretary. 


FRANKLIN COUNTY TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE 


Teachers’ Institute was held 
School building on Friday 
27th and 28th. A splendid 
was present. One hun- 
This was a splendid 


The Franklin County 
in Rocky Mount High 
and Saturday, October 
representation of teachers 
dred and twenty-five registered. 
increase over that of last year. 

The institute consisted of four sessions. Fore- 


noon and afternoon sessions each day. There were 


a number of excellent addresses delivered and some 
helpful discussions rendered. While there were ad- 
dresses discussing theory and practice in teaching, 
which were very interesting and instructive, yet ] 
should think that the phase of school work given 
the most consideration was that of the co-operation 
of teacher and patrons, in order that the best com- 
munity needs may be met. 

Professor McDonald gave a very helpful address 
on discipline. The importance of standardizing the 
schools of Franklin county and of forming civic 
leagues were strongly urged by the division super- 
intendent. 

Every one seemed to enjoy the meeting very 
much. I am sure that every one received impres- 
sions that will be helpful in future work. The insti- 
tute was one of harmony and interest throughout. 

The newly elected officers of the association were 
as follows: Mrs. William Wade, President; Mrs. 
Philpott, Vice-President; Harry B. Flora, Secretary; 
and Miss Alice Saunders, Treasurer. Miss Maud, 
Miss Ruth Watson, Miss Mabel Pollock and Mrs. 
Lillie Nash were chosen as delegates to State Teach- 
ers’ Conference at Richmond. 


» 


Harry B. Fiora, Secretary. 


DEATH OF MR. MICHIE—TRUSTEE SINCE 1871 
Mr. Thomas G. Michie died recently at his home, 
“Oak Hill,” near the Miller School, in Albemarle « 
in the eighty-sixth year of his age. 
The took place from 
near Greenwood. 

Mr. Michie had spent his long and useful lif 
native county, having been born at the old family |:ome, 
“Bell Air.” He was a son of the late James and Frances 
Garth Michie, having been born in October, 1831. 

He was an enthusiastic and brave follower the 
“Lost Cause,” and up to the last took a lively 1: terest 
in everything pertaining to the perpetuation of the mem- 
ories of those stirring days from ’61 to ’65. He was 4 


funeral Emmanuel Church, 








me 





f the local camp of Confederate Veterans 

rganization. 

Mr. \lichie had long taken an active interest in public 
in the county, and was made a member of the 
chool Board from Samuel Miller. District as 

the present public school system in Virginia 

ted and served continuously on same until his 

‘le was the oldest member of the Board both 

f service and in age. 
imily of this, aged and respected citizen has 
inguished in the county for their public ser- 
e the earliest days, his father having held the 
fices in the gift of the people, being succes- 
, sheriff and presiding justice of the county 


\fr. Michie was an exemplary Christian, and a mem- 
many years of the Episcopal Church. He was 
‘he highest esteem and regard by every one in 
-. where his worth and many splendid qualities 
him a leader in many trying and critical 
He was a model as husband and father, and 
in example of the true, the high and noble 
s more than four-score years. 


FAUQUIER TEACHERS MEET 
Delaplane, Va., Nov. 3, 1916. 


Scott District Teachers’ Association met 
cist in the high school building at Upper- 
nty-three members being present. 

licious luncheon was served by the ladies of 
rville Civic League, after which the meeting 
ed to order by the President, Mr. Lee How- 


ir. Garnett, of the State Board of Health, gave 
nteresting and instructive talk on the Con- 

servat of Health through the Medium of the 
Schools. A business meeting was then held, during 
which it was decided to hold uniform examinations, 
twice yearly, in the schools throughout the Scott 
District, in all grades from the fourth primary to 
ourth year high school inclusive. Special commit- 


tees were to be appointed for the purpose of drawing up 
the questions. 


Following this, interesting papers were read by 
Miss Skinner and Miss Herd on “How to Increase 


Attendance,” and an excellent talk was given by 


Mr. Bowman, his subject being “How to Make 
Patrons’ Day a Success.” The Association then 
adjourned to meet December 16th, in the high 
schoo! building at Delaplane. 


SUSIE A. SMITH. 


MATTHEW FONTAINE MAURY ASSOCIA- 
TION, Richmond, Va. 


This association was organized May II, 1915, for 
the purpose of honoring Maury in his own country. 
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Its first effort was to have his name placed in the 
Hall of Fame in New York, among those of other 
great Americans. The election to this place occurs 
only every five years and this association believes 
that its efforts have not been in vain, and that his 
name will be enrolled in 1920. 

The next undertaking was to induce the State 
Board of Education to appoint the 14th of January 
(Maury’s birthday) as Maury Day in the schools; 
this was done on June 27, 1916, and put into the 
form of an amendment to section 5, page 13, of the 
school law of Virginia. 

The next undertaking is for the erection of a 
bronze statue in the City of Richmond, to which it 
is desirable that every citizen of Virginia contribute 
in a general appreciation of the many inestimable 
benefits which Maury conferred upon mankind, bene- 
fits which lay upon the citizens of the Common- 
wealth the sacred duty of voicing for America that 
gratitude which thus far has found no adequate ex- 
pression. 

The officers are: President, Mrs. E. E. Moffitt; 
Recording Secretary, Mrs. Beverley T. Crump; Cor- 
responding Secretary, Gaston Lichtenstein; Treas- 
urer, Mrs. Herbert W. Jackson. Advisory Board: 
Hon. Henry C. Stuart, Governor of Virginia; W. 
Gordon McCabe, President Virginia Historical So- 
ciety; Edward V. Valentine, Sculptor; John Hart; 
Howxorary President, Miss Maria Blair; Vice-Presi- 
dents, Miss Jane Rutherfoord, Mrs. Decatur Axtell, 
Mrs. John H. Southall, Mrs. Thomas Catesby Jones, 
Mrs. Mann S. Valentine. 


THE APPOMATTOX AGRICULTURAL 
SCHOOL 


Some New Projects: The Appomattox Agricul- 
tural School has entered into the most successful 
year of its history. Nearly 500 pupils are in atten- 
dance and they came from such counties as Bucking 
ham, Cumberland, Prince Edward, Charlotte, Halifax, 
Henry, Franklin, Campbell, Bedford, Botetourt, 
Grayson, Amherst, Louisa, as well as from the cities 
of Lynchburg and Richmond. The dormitory that 
was completed last session was filled before the 
opening and two additional residences had to be 
purchased for the accommodation of the pupils from 
other counties. Besides, there are quite a number 
who have had to seek lodging in the village. 

Of course, a large per cent of the pupils hail from 
the county of Appomattox, as there are seven kid 
wagons that haul pupils from a radius of six to seven 
miles of the school. 

In addition to the regular course in high school 
work, and in addition to the regular course in agricul- 
ture, manual training and domestic science, this year 
the school has introduced an extension department 
consisting of two trained men, viz., Messrs. Roller 
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and Rice, who teach the greater part of their time in 
the school room, but the remainder of their time is 
devoted to extension work. Mr. Roller is doing ex- 
tension work among the children of the county by 
organizing pig clubs. He does it in this way: The 
school owns a standard bred saddle horse and this 
horse is placed at the disposal of these two men for 
this work. The school owns and cares for a pen 
of five pure bred duroc sows, all of which are regis- 
tered and produce about 100 pigs per year. Mr. 
Roller, after organizing the boys over the county 
into pig clubs under U. S. Government regulations, 
then calls the boys’ attention to the place where they 
may get pigs on a very easy payment plan. The 
school will, of course, sell these boys pigs outright; 
but if the boys do not have the cash to buy the pig, 
he is allowed to take one pig, and raise it, care for 
it, breed it under Mr. Roller’s direction, and after the 
first litter gets six weeks old, each boy is to return 
to the school two pigs. Of course, these boys are 
not obliged to purchase pigs from the school, but 
the school makes a special price of $5.00 to all boys 
in the club and sells its surplus at even a higher 
price. In this way the school, the boy and the gov- 
ernment are co-operating along the line of improving 
the hog stock of Appomattox county. The boys re- 
spond readily, some buy outright, others take terms. 
These boys are required to register their pig, and 
are required to return to the school two pigs capable 
of being registered. 

What Mr. Roller is doing for the pig end of the 
business, Mr. Rice is doing for the poultry end. The 
school has developed a pen of some over 100 pure 
bred Barred Rock chickens, and it is the plan to 
distribute eggs in the same way as pigs. Both of 
these enterprises are meeting with great success. 
While, of course, any new scheme is popular at first 
with school children, it is thought that even though 
it does not last but a few years, the stock of hogs 
and chickens will be greatly improved. Any boy or 
girl of the proper age may join these clubs, and plans 
are now being made to extend the scheme to other 
counties. Co-operation is the key-note and great 
should be the reward. 


L. CRAWLEY, Principal. 


ORANGE TEACHERS MEET 
Locust Grove, Va., November 18, 1916. 


The Orange County Teachers’ Association con- 
vened for its autumnal meeting in the auditorium of 
the Orange High School building, Friday, October 
27, 1916, with an attendance of fifty-six. Division 
Superintendent C. P. Cowherd opened the meeting 
and presided over the election of officers which were 
as follows: Prof. J. H. Chiles, of Somerset High 
School, President; Prof. J. P. Will, of Orange High 
School, Vice-President; Miss Mattie K. Wynne, of 


Zoar High School, Secretary; Miss Rosa L. 
of Somerset High School, Treasurer. 

The remainder of the forenoon session was cop. 
sumed by addresses from the President and varioys 
members of the Association on co-operation for the 
success of the work of the body. The Association 
then expressed an unanimous assent on the motion 
that the teachers of Orange county get their month\ 
drafts not later than 1oth of each month. A notice 
of this decision was to be sent by the President ty 
the clerks of the respective district boards of the 


Graves, 


county. 

Addresses were made by Messrs. R. D. Browning. 
W. L. Kirby and P. S. Boxely, members of the 
Orange County Fair Association. Each expressed 
appreciation for the interest and co-operation jn 
the fair which were shown by the county schools 
this year. Mr. Kirby, who is also the county demon- 
strator, gave a brief discussion of the Corn (ly! 
work in the county, and gave an interesting outline 
of the record book to be kept by the Corn Cul 
members. He earnestly begged the co-operation of 
the teachers in arousing the interest of the eligible 
boys in their respective communities, and in forward- 
ing names to him for organization. Mr. Boxel) 
asked the teachers to use their influence in helping 
to get an appropriation sufficiently large to send three 
Corn Club boys to attend short agricultural course 
at Virginia Polytechnic Institute this winter. 

The afternoon session, following the excellent 
luncheon served by the Orange High School faculty, 
was opened by an address from Prof. Alexander 
former principal of the Orange High School, and 
now co-worker with Prof. Charles G. Maphis, of the 
University of Virginia. Prof. Alexander spoke on the 
State Educational Conference in Richmond, and 
vividly presented a number of appealing inducements 
to teachers to attend, in the way of special lectures 
and music. ; 

Prof. Maphis then gave an address in which he 
explained how the University of Virginia was co- 
operating with and assisting the schools of the State 
with its bulletin publications, notable of which were 
(1) the High School Bulletin; (2) Bulletin for the 
Celebration of Rural Church and School Day; (3) 
Bulletin for Study of the Bible; (4) Bulletin on Vir 
ginia’s Athletic and Literary Needs. 

Following this address delegates were chosen t 
represent the Association at the Educational Con- 
ference at Richmond in November. Miss Rosa L 
Graves, of Somerset High School, was chosen tv rep- 
resent the high school of the county; Miss Ruth 
Kimbrough of Barboursville High School was elected 
to represent the grammar grades; Miss Eula Hatcher 
of Orange High School, was chosen to represent the 
primary departments of the county. 

The meeting adjourned with a meeting on 
day, November 11th in view, when a detailed pr: gram 
would be arranged for the mutual benefit anc hel? 
of the Association teachers for the session of 1¢'5- 17 

MattiE K. W\ 
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ms News Notes and Visits of Superintendents 





OCTOBER REPORTS 


hools of Lee county are full. 


tice J. C. BOATWRIGHT, Supt. 


| | visit all the schools of Alexandria county 


th. 
GEO. W. ZACHARY, Acting Supt. 


In Gloucester county, we are working and hoping 


R. A. FOLKES, Supt. 


ine The enrollment in Grayson county is better than 


lu hefore—interest good. 
é G. R. CARR, Supt. 


~~ Division Superintendent of Portsmouth, Mr. H. A. 
iy Hunt, expects to return to his office December 1, 
ing ae 


ee J. LEON CODD, Acting Supt. 


- In Pulaski county 171 more white pupils are en- 

wi rolled than during the corresponding month last 

year and the average daily attendance is 192 more. 
E. L. DARST, Supt. 


he Every school in Tazewell county is in operation. 
nd Enrollments have increased as well as attendance. 

Measles and diphtheria have made their appearance 
i communities. 


W. ARCHIE THOMPSON, Supt. 


In some 


The schools of Nelson county are making good 

progress. The white enrollment for October, 1916, 

re exceeds that of the same month last year by 315. 

two-room and two one-room school houses 
3) have been put into commission this session. . 


H. T. HARRIS, Supt. 


he Six new 


We expect to move in our new Danville High 


t 

n- EN . . e 

) School December 1st. This will relieve the conges- 
: tion in the grades. We have two open air schools 

| doing good work. 


F. H. WHEATLEY, Supt. 


The Amelia county schools have started off well, 
and the prospects for a good session are satisfactory. 
The schools of Nottoway opened with a large en- 
ment and the average attendance is unusually 
good, e are looking forward to a splendid year. 
. Cc. B. BOWRY, Supt. 





All the schools of Mecklenburg county have now 
opened and the attendance is exceedingly gratifying. 
The average daily attendance shows a big gain over 
last year. The White Teachers’ Association held its 
annual meeting at Clarksville, Va., on Friday, Octo- 
ber 27th. Ninety-two teachers were present. 

F. C. BEDINGER, Supt. 


The attendance in Northampton county during 
the latter part of the month has been very good in 
many of the schools. Patrons’ Day was observed 
very successfully by some teachers. In some placeé 
the leagues had a fair and raised $10.00 or more. We 
are expecting good work by the leagues this year. 

E. G. TANKARD, Supt. 


Schools in Craig county starting off with a good 
attendance, prospects for a most excellent session. 
The Teachers’ Association met at Newcastle on Oc- 
tober 27th with very good attendance, and elected a 
delegate to Richmond. The Association arranged to 
start a teachers’ library consisting for the present of 
books on the reading course, which will be loaned 
to all teachers in the county applying for them. 

W. O. MARTIN, Supt. 


Smyth county schools did well in October. There 
was a substantial increase in enrollment with a bet- 
ter average attendance than in September. Patrons’ 
meetings were held in practically all the schools. 
The regular district teachers’ meetings were largely 
attended. Good reports came from league workers 
throughout the division. The County League Asso- 
ciation is giving a good account of itself. Three 
new buildings are now being erected. 

B. E. COPENHAVER, Supt. 


The Norfolk City Councils have voted us $100,- 
000.00 to build the Walter H. Taylor Elementary 
School; fire proof, sixteen rooms, steam heat, audi- 
torium, 1,000 capacity. Also voted to acquire the 
Whitehurst lot on May and Lovitt Avenues, 255x400 
feet, for a high school, for which we have asked 
$200,000.00; also $20,000.00 for the Mission College 
building for colored, and $35,000.00 for annex of 
twelve rooms to John Marshall School. 

RICHARD A. DOBIE, Supt. 


The teaching forces are strong in Accomac county; 
the outlook for school year very good. Domestic 


science department at Onley high school a success. 
The business and commercial departments at Acco- 
mac High School and at Parksley High School most 
satisfactory. The normal training class at Onancock 
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numbers twenty-five students; fine material and 
working well. The colored people at Mappsville 
have raised $1,200.00 to aid in building a four-room 


house. 


G. G. JOYNES, Supt. 


The Alexandria city schools are doing well. We 
have had to employ two additional teachers; one for 
high school and the other for grammar grade work. 
We need two or three more, but I do not see any 
chance, at present, of getting them. The school 
board is willing, but they have not the funds. Our 
commercial department is doing splendidly. It is 
bound to be one of the strong features of our high 


school. 


W. H. SWEENEY, Supt. 


There are fifteen more schools in Halifax county 
which will open November tst. The enrollment for 
October is very good; average daily attendance 80 

Our endeavor is to maintain this through 
The white institute was held October 26th, 
present 165 teachers. After the sessions of the insti- 
tute were over, all visited the county and school fair 


plus per cent. 


the session. 


which was a great success and largely attended. 
H. J. WATKINS, Supt. 


During the month of October 65 white schools and 
one colored school of Fairfax county were visited. With 
the lessons of the county and district institutes fresh in 
their minds, and the work of the district school boards 
in cleaning the grounds and providing two sanitary 
houses for each school before their eyes, the teachers 
seemed happy, and were going ahead with their work 
with more than ordinary zeal and efficiency. 


M. D. HALL, Supt. 


For the first time in the history of Southampton, 
a colored agricultural and educational county fair 
was held at Capron in October. The exhibits were 
creditable, especially those of the industrial super- 
visor. Dr. C. S. Morris, a noted colored preacher 
of Norfolk, made one of the most eloquent and logi- 
cal addresses the writer ever heard on race relation- 
ship. Inspector Wright ably represented the Depart- 
ment. 


G. L. H. JOHNSON, Supt. 


The enrollment in the white schools shows an 
increase of ten per cent. over October, 1915. Four 
white teachers have been added to the teaching 
Most teachers are working on a program for 
Day, and assisting in the work of the 
I am striving to have a live Pat- 


force. 
Patrons’ 
Patrons’ League. 


rons’ League in every school in the division of 
Charles City, James City and New Kent counties. 


A. C. COOPER, Supt. 


The County Teachers’ Association of King \j. 
liam met in its fall session at King William Octobe 
27th with a large percentage of the teachers in attep. 
dance. Prof. John L. Manahan, of the University 9 
Virginia, was present and delivered an address, We 
have had unusual difficulty in securing colored teach. 
ers. Some of the colored schools are still vacan 

H. RAGLAND EUBANK, Supt 


The annual teachers’ institute of Brunswick 
county was held at Lawrenceville on the 13th ang 
14th of October. It was generally considered the 
best meeting that: has been held in this county fo; 
many years. Among the topics which aroused ; 
great deal of live interest and called forth much dis. 
cussion were the coming school fair and a proposed 
plan for uniform examinations for all schools. (jf 
special interest were addresses by Hon. R. ¢ 
Stearnes, Superintendent of Public Instruction, and 
Superintendent F. M. Martin, of Petersburg 


R. LEE CHAMBLISS, Supt 


The County Teachers’ Institute of Warwick and 
York was attended by thirty-nine out of a total of 
forty white teachers. We considered it one of the 
most profitable meetings held in this division. Mr; 
J. H. Binford and Miss Ella G. Agnew addressed the 
teachers and patrons on Friday evening and Miss 
Minnie Lee Davis, of Richmond, spoke to the teach- 
ers on Saturday. We were delighted with all of the 
addresses. Our teachers are very loyal to their work 
and very much interested in their schools. This 
will be our best year’s work, for we are growing in 
these old counties. 

A. J. RENFORTH, Supt 


Scarlet fever epidemic in several communities 
closed some of the schools in Loudoun county for the 
entire month and others the greater part of the 
month. Funds have been secured from private 
sources to continue home demonstration work 
County nurse work will continue under auspices 0 
Federated Society, aided by district school boards 
In Loudoun, money is available for every good 
work. Manual training and domestic science a 
being added to many of our schools with mone) ok 
tained from private sources. 


W. G. EDMONDSON, 5upt 


This report shows an increase in enrollment 
Henry county of nearly 8 per cent. over hat ot 
October, 1915. The percentage of attendance ' 
about the same as that of last year. We are working 
hard to raise this percentage. In my visits to the 
schools, I have stressed sanitation. We are »:ceting 
the requirements and feel that the “individu drink- 
ing cup” campaign is going to cut down ey ‘emits 
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insch ol and home. We enjoyed a helpful visit from 
Prof. Worrell. We took him to see some of our 
most discouraging conditions and hope to profit by 
ce as to the best “way out.” 
W. B. GATES, Supt. 


his ad 


The average attendance in Henrico during the 
of September and October has had a remark- 
able provement over last year. My schools are 
along nicely and everybody is busy and try- 
cive the people of the county the very best 
facilities possible. I am very much pleased 
with the splendid spirit of co-operation manifested 
nthe part of the patrons of the schools. 
The new Westhampton High School, which is 
to cost $35,000.00, is to be one of the handsomest and 
to-date buildings to be found anywhere. We 
to have this in readiness for the session 1917 


IQIO. 


2 


J. D. HARRIS, Supt. 


\ll of the visits to Dinwiddie schools were made 

George Baskerville Zehmer, Assistant Division 

Superintendent. His report to me shows that he 

ls many of the schools in need of small repairs 

nd supplies. These needs are being reported to 

the boards of the respective districts. In attempt- 

have medical inspection in our schools, most 

local physicians of the county are aiding us. 

forts are being made to have active civic leagues 

f our schools. Local school fairs in the county 

ve proven more successful than any other feature 

work for this year, although many of our 

ls have had attractive programs in connection 
Flag Day. 


EUGENE C. POWELL, Supt. 


Plans have been approved and contract let for the 
erection of a high school building in the city of 
Petersburg to cost $151,000.00. This building is cen- 

located and will be placed on a splendid lot, 
240 feet by 500 feet. It will be architecturally beauti- 
nd, from an administrative standpoint, commod- 

d adequate. It will be entirely fire-proof and 

ve every modern convenience. The building 
' this house marks the successful culmination of 

ral years of effort and fills a long-felt need in 
We propose building four more school 
ngs in the near future. The sum of $300,000.00 
en appropriated for school buildings during the 
past two years. 


yy 


Petersburg. 


Loy 


F. M. MARTIN, Supt. 


The Giles county institute was held. at Narrows, 
‘ctober r9th-20th, and was a success. There were 
lore teachers in attendance than at any similar meet- 
ing since I have been superintendent of schools of 
Strong papers and interesting talks by 


the teachers and splendid addresses by Superinten- 


dent J. N. Hillman and Mr. E. E. Worrell made us 
all feel that it was good to be there. Disappointment 
was freely expressed on account of our State Super- 
intendent not being able to be with us as arranged. 
One hundred per cent. for Giles on membership in 
the State Teachers’ Association and thirty-six sub- 
scriptions to the Virginia Journal of Education. 
R. H. FARRIER, Supt. 


The Isle of Wight County Teachers’ Association 
met October 6th with 49 of the 51 white teachers 
present. Plans were laid for increasing the enroll- 
ment and average daily attendance this session. Last 
session we enrolled 80.2 per cent. of the white school 
population with an average daily attendance based 
on enrollment of 78 per cent. This session we shall 
make our enrollment over 85 per cent. with over 80 
per cent. in attendance. That our plans are working 
is shown by the fact that the October enrollment and 
average are by far the largest ever in the history of 
the schools. Patrons and teachers are co-operating 
everywhere. Old leagues have been revived, new 
ones organized, and each community is vieing with 
the other for the best and most successful school. 

GAVIN RAWLS, Supt. 


I am glad to be able to report that the enrollment 
and average attendance in Pittsylvania county for the 
month were never better, the latter being nearly 80 
per cent. of the former. A fine, well equipped body 
of teachers as can anywhere be found:are teaching 
the young idea how to “shoot” and moulding them 
for future usefulness and splendid citizenship. One 
district reports the repairing of five school buildings 
during the month. In another district, in the attrac- 
tive village of Whitmell, an excellent high school 
building, charming to the eye, architecturally, and 
with every modern equipment, has about been com- 
pleted. In our Schoolfield school, near Danville, 
that in building and all desirable respects would 
adorn any city in the land, a department of domestic 
science has been introduced. Further encouraging 
features must be deferred for the present. 

F. B. WATSON, Supt 


Our Patrons’ and Teachers’ Institute, held on 
November 2nd and 3rd in Lee-Maury High School, 
was a record breaker in attendance, interest and 
splendid addresses. Our slogan for this session is 
an enrollment of 90 per cent. of all the children 
of Caroline. Caroline’s teachers, patrons and I hope 
trustees will be in evidence at State meeting. All 
delegates from both teachers association and 
leagues are instructed to vote for a change of date 
of State meeting. The teachers instructed clerks to 
pay dues to State Association, and to subscribe to 
the Virginia Journal of Education. We feel, and 
one of our trustees gave expression to the sentiment, 
“We have the best corps of teachers in the State.” 
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The people are more interested in and doing more 
for their schools than ever before. There is one thing 
Department of 
attend 


we regret, no representative from 


Public 


institute, 


Instruction could be induced to our 


but 


were so sincere we 


Superintendent Stearnes’ written re- 


grets can but feel he wanted to 
be with us 


JOHN WASHINGTON, Supt. 


The $10,000 school building near Governor Stuart’s 
home in Elk Garden, Russell county, is nearing coin- 
beautiful structure the 
vith it. The Castlewood district 


has just completed a modern one-room school build- 


pletion. It is a and whole 


county is delighted 


a neglected section of the dis- 


ing on Gravel Lick 

trict This building is situated on a two-acre lot, 
ind is the pride of the whole community. This is 
the community where the citizens meet with the 
pupils of the school and have a hot debate every 
week. The Castlewood district is also preparing to 
erect three more buildings, each a two-room struc- 


1 


1 schools. 


ture consolidating one-room 


Mr. W. D. Tyler, who 


the Clinchfield Coal Corporation, has established a 


manages the schools of 


of domestic science in the central school 


department 
at Dante. A large number of pupils of foreign par- 
entage attend this school, and they as well as the 


American children are taking great interest in the 


new department. Mr. H. M. Cooper, who gave fine 
satisfaction as supervising principal last year, has 


1 


returned are glad to say. 


H. W. FUGATE, Supt. 


this year, we 


Mathews schools are progressing finely; have 


more high school pupils this session than last, and 
October 27th and 28th 
there 


are making good averages. 
our sixth were 
more and better exhibits than had. 
There were said to have been 2,500 persons present on 
the first day; 1,500 to 2,000 on the last day. The Jr. 
O. U. A. M. presented the new school at Mathews 
Courthouse, Lee-Jackson High School, with a flag, 
and the order headed the parade from the courthouse 
to the school building, when their speaker, the Rev. 
Blick, of Hampton, Va., made an address in behalf 
of their order. On Saturday, October 28th, President 
E. H. Russell, of Fredericksburg State Normal, fav- 
ored the people with one of his old time speeches. 


we held annual school fair; 


we have ever 


Middlesex public schools are in trouble—infantile 
paralysis. Twenty-two teachers’ schools closed, and 
the remainder expecting to be closed daily. Children 
are leaving school, making average attendance very 
small. The trouble is due to one small negro child 
that was smuggled out of Philadelphia and through 
any quarantine that Baltimore might have had. 


E. C. PERCIFULL, Supt. 
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At the last meeting of the Harrisonburg board, 
appropriation was made to equip a manual training 
room so that the boys especially might be given ‘s 
opportunity to be taught in that subject. The equip- 
ment, not a large quantity, has been secured and , 
room provided so that this work will now be on, 
permanent basis. The boys are delighted with it, ang 
we feel sure that it will grow from year to year, 


Sewing is being taught in the grades and cooking 
is taught at the Normal School domestic science de. 
partment by the head of the department there, Ajj 


buildings were repainted during vacation, and some 
of the rooms on the inside so that they are now ip 
good shape in that way. At the same time, duri; 
vacation, we metal stripped a good portion of t 
windows at the Main Street School and the Wate; 
man School, so that now they are easily and econo 


cally heated—the cost for the metal strippi 


expensive. 

We are only buying now the Moulthrop M 
Chairs of the very latest make, and while t! 
expensive, we feel that because of the many advar 
ages they are about the cheapest in the lor 
We feel that our school equipment is gettin; 

A No. 1. 
W. H. KEISTER, Supt 


Schools with few exceptions are all in operation in 
Spotsylvania county and mostly show a good enroll 
ment. The will November 17t! 
at the county seat in a general educational gathering, 


iners 


teachers meet on 


at which meeting one of the State school exai 


and inspectors is expected, also one or more of the 
faculty of the Fredericksburg State Normal School. 


We regret that this meeting could not have taken 
} 


place during October, but two meetings of the kind 
held in Stafford and other pressing school work in 
both counties prevented it. 

vd 
Tit 





Quite interesting meetings of the teachers < 
patrons of Stafford county were held in Falmouth and 
Garrisonville during the month. Three members of 
the faculty of the Fredericksburg State Normal 
School delivered instructive and interesting talks at 
the Falmouth meeting. The nearby patrons mani- 
fest much interest in these meetings and furnish the 
hungry teachers, school officials and all present with 
delightful repasts. This practical demonstration of 


their interest is always highly appreciated. With 
probably one exception all the schools in the county 
tend- 


are in operation with a good enrollment and a 
ance. 


JAMES ASHBY, Supt 


Though the rain was pouring the first day and the 
weather threatening both days, our teachers’ insti- 
tute held on the 19th and 20th of October was the 
most helpful and inspiring ever held in the county of 
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\mber-t to my knowledge. On the first day, Mr. 
; Hi. \fontgomery, of the Co-operative Education 
Ass tion, was present and instructive addresses 
livered by him and Miss E. W. McVea, Presi- 
Sweet Briar College, and Miss Pryor, pro- 
f economics of that school. Very profitable 
round (able discussions were held which were parti- 
cipat: | in by most present. A new impetus was given 
to the community leagues in the county and the 
County Teachers’ Association. In the afternoon of 
the second day the institute accepted the invitation 
ithe Farmers’ Co-operative Educational League to 
e meeting with theirs, which was done, to the 
profit of both it is hoped. 


] attended recently a Patrons’ Day celebration at 
\eslevan school, which struck me as being most 
unique and worthy of imitation. When I arrived on 
the ground I found a gasoline engine geared up and 
at work sawing wood, and before the exercises were 

ncluded there was enough fuel on hand ready for 

use to supply the school for the rest of the session. 

In addition to this there was good music and recita- 

hy pupils, thus making up a most practical as 

ll as interesting ‘day. Thinking the incident is 
passing around, I mention it here. 


C. &. SCOTT, Supt. 


Although reports to you from Rockbridge have been 
few and scattering, we want you to know that we are 
wide-awake and still on the map. There has been 

isual activity in erecting new buildings within the 
past six months. The remodeling of the Brownsburg 
High School, with its addition, has been completed, and 
the fourth year of work added to the course of study. 
Other developments among the high schools include the 
ddition of the third year work in the Raphine and 


4 


Mountain View Schools. Natural Bridge goes on the 
high school list for the first time with a two-year 
course of study. 

A four-room consolidated school at Denmark, in 
Kerrs Creek District, is now in course of construction. 
Two-room buildings have been completed at West 


Lexington in Central District and Arnolds Valley, in 
Natural Bridge District. Besides these, additions are 


being made in Buffalo and South River Districts, which 
will convert the Unexpected and Cornwall one-room 
schools into two-room schools. New one-room houses 
have been built within the last five months at the fol- 
lowing places: 

Brattons Run, in Kerrs Creek District; Ben Salem 
ind Fancy Hill, in Natural Bridge District ; Mary Creek, 


in South River District; Little River, in Walkers Creek 
District. 

Great interest is being shown by trustees, patrons, 
and teachers in the movement to standardize the one 
and two-room schools. Among other developments 
should be noted the progressive step taken by South 
River District in employing a supervisor of the one 
and two-room schools for the first two months of the 
session. This is a great help to these schools and the 
effect is being noted with satisfaction. 

EARLE K. PAXTON, Supt. 


All the principal schools in Bath were opened in 
October with the exception of eleven rooms, most of 
these waiting for completion of buildings. The 
teachers’ institute was a decided success. Much en- 
thusiasm and interest were indicated by the attend- 
ance of practically every teacher contracted with. 
The features of the program were “Demonstration of 
the Teaching of Reading,” by Miss Bettie C. Murfee; 
“Health Supervision in our Schools,” by Miss Lena 
G. Townshend, R. N.; “Commercialized Education,” 
by Rev. W. L. Britt, who is a trustee. The usual 
attendance at Educational Conference and 100 per 
cent. of teachers in association were indicated by 
deliberations of Teachers’ -Association. The Com- 
munity House was opened at Hot Springs on Octo- 
ber 31st by speeches and flag raising in which 250 
school children participated. This building will be 
used as the home of the visiting nurse, Miss Town- 
shend, and also the home of the Hot Springs Valley 
Nursing Association, which has accomplished a great 
deal in looking after health conditions in the schools 
around Hot Springs. Mr. George H. Chaplin, one of 
our oldest and most progressive trustees, died on 
November oth, after serving sixteen years as trustee. 
It will be hard to find one who can take his place. 


The one and two-room schools of Highland 
opened early in October with fairly good enrollments. 
The teachers’ institute was better attended than that 
of any previous year. There was more enthusiasm 
and interest taken in the institute, while the round 
table discussions were a source of interest and 
benefit to the teachers. The standardization of the 
one and two-room schools was the most popular sub- 
ject. We have experienced all sorts of difficulties 
in supplying the isolated schools with teachers, and 
several schools are yet to be supplied. High school 
enrollment is one-tenth of total enrollment of county. 


BRUCE R. RICHARDSON, Supt. 
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VISITS 


No. Visits 


Divisions 
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Note—Zero indicates no visits made; three periods 
ndicate missing reports. 


ALL IN 


Pat went to a druggist to get an empty bottle. Select- 
ng one that answered his purpose, he asked: 

How much?” 

“\Vell,” said the clerk, “if you want the empty bottle 
tll he one cent, but if you have something put in it 
we won’t charge anything for the bottle.” 

“Sure, that’s fair enough,” observed Pat. 
1 cork.” — Country Gentleman. 


“Put in 


AN INSPIRATION 


The kindly old squire was giving a little treat to the 
village school children. After tea he stepped onto the 
platform and announced, with a beaming smile: 

“Now, I am going to perform certain actions, and 
you must guess what proverb they represent. The boy 
or girl who succeeds first will receive a shilling.” 

That did it. Instantly every eye was fixed on him. 

First of all, the old gentleman lay down on the plat- 
form. Then one man came forward and tried in vain 
to lift him. Two others came to his aid, and between 
them they raised the squire, who was rather portly. 

The actions were meant to represent the motto 
“Union is strength.” When they had finished the squire 
stepped forward and asked if any child had solved the 
puzzle. 

At once a grubby hand shot up and an eager voice 
squealed : 

“Let sleeping dogs lie.” — Tit-Bits. 


I prayed for Happiness each day 
And asked for Peace at night; 
The Lord made answer: “This the way — 
Love — Love with all thy might.” 
— Lillian E. Cramer. 











and arrangement of material. 
I. The Teacher. 
II. The Teacher’s Equipment. 


IV. Apparatus. 
V. Starting In. 
VI. Going O 


practical book. 





70 FIFTH AVENUE 





Just Adopted by the 


Virginia State Teachers’ Reading Circle 


and recommended by the Department of Public Instruction 
for teachers preparing for the state examination in 
Theory and Practice 


Everyday Pedagogy 


By LILLIAN I. LINCOLN 
310 pages. 


A book which aims to make the every-day management of class-rooms more effec- 
tive. It reflects a thorough study of class-room needs and of carefully tested theory, 
and will be of immense value to the teacher in meeting those class-room crises that 
arise daily in every school. The partial table of contents given here indicates the scope 


Ill. The School Building and Grounds. XVI. The Story. 
n. 
VII. The Physical Comfort of the ‘ 
Child, 


Although much of the material applies specifically to rural conditions any 
teacher will find a vast amount of invaluable material in this clear, sensible and 


GINN AND COMPANY 





$1.00. 


XT. Dictionary Study. 
XV. The Poem. 


XXV. Special Exercises. 
XXVIII. Play. 
XXVIII. Discipline. 


NEW YORK CITY 
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with this strong National Bank is a Progressive 
[rust Company, combining under one manage- 
ment a complete Banking and Trust service for 
the convenience and benefit of the people. 
a 
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Cc led free { 
; } | SCHOOL SUPPLIES, (ilo: mete | 
e — Dialogues, Plays. Drills, Games, Songs, Marches, Entertainment Books, !{ 
Reasons Why Virginia Teachers Frags, Festooning, Drapery, Tableau Lights, Entertainment Material, j 
Educational tooks and Aids for Teachers, Reward Gift Cards, D-awing, H 
Sewing, Coloring, Alphabet, Number, Reading. Report, and Busy- 
Should Take the Journal > Work Cards, Records, Certificates, Diplomas. Drawing Stencils, Black { 
board stencil’, Colored Sticks, Pegs, Beads, Stars, Papers, Reeds, Rarfia, H 
Needles, Sewing Card Thread, Paints, Crayons. Erasers, Scissors, H 
Maps, Globes, Charts, Blackhoards, Dictionary Holders. | 
Address to A. J. FOUCH COMPANY, WARREN, PA. } 
It contains the official announcements of the i ai a 
Department of Public Instruction. decals = —" 
It contains a department devoted exclusively > 
to the interests of the State Teachers’ Associa- THE BELL FOUNTAIN PEN 
0m. ; Guaranteed in every particular, or your 00 
It contains articles by members of the De- money back. State kind of pen point tinted 
partment of Public Instruction directed exclu- you use. = 
sively to the interests of Virginia teachers. ; The Bell Book and Stationery Company 
It contains other departments, | such as the 914 East Main Street RICHMOND, VA 
Co-operative Education Association, Canning ~ ° oe 
Club Notes, Language and Literature in the 
Primary Grades, etce.—-all prepared directly to nee = = soaied —" 
meet Virginia conditions. In fact, the vast . 
majority of its papers on all subjects are de- A HOME 
signed to meet the same end. Conditions in this A SCHOOL 
State are vastly different from those in New A HOSPITAL 
York. Hence to teach successfully here, one Individual development of physically or mentally retarded child: 
must have a thorough knowledge of local en- 3 Sveech disorders, defective sight or hearing, nervous irritability, 
vironment. slow mental action. Resident orthopedist. 
, it k Wisetata. Siti ts tensh ALICE C. HINCKLEY, M. A. Director 
sastly, i ceeps sink ac § ; = es : a 
with each other. Community of spirit and en- ' 2231 West GRACE STREET RICHMOND, ae | 
deavor is just as necessary in education as it is v e- 
in business and family relations. Much of fine 
inspiration comes from knowing what your fel- + -o- ad 
low worker is doing. The “Journal” keeps all . : : he 
school officials of the State acquainted with each When replying to advertisements, please mention th 
other. Virginia Journal of Education 
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THE SHADE WITHOUT A “FAULT 


Don’t go thru an- 
other year with window 
shades that are more 
bother than good. The 
window shade has an 
important bearing on 
the health and welfare 
of the child. 








Naturally the child 
should be the first con- 
sideration in the school, 
but light and ventilation 
should be the second 
consideration. 





DRAPER’S COTTON DUCK 
Adjustable Window Shades 


the required amount of light and air at all 
They are constructed in such a way that 
ll not, in fact, cannot get out of order. 
stalled the Window Shade Problem is 
for all times. 

loing your school shopping this year be 

) specify Draper’s Window Shade. Write 


r catalog. 


Luther O. Draper Shade Co. 
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Virginia Polytechnic Institute 
and 


Agricultural and Mechanical College 
Blacksburg, Virginia 


A School of Applied Science, Agriculture and 
Engineering. 

Fifteen degree courses offered. 

Two-year Short Course in Agriculture. 

Winter Short Course in Agriculture. 

A corps of fifty-three professors and in- 
structors. 

Expenses for the session to a state student, 
$256.75. 

Electric lights, steam heat, buildings sup- 
plied with baths and fresh water from a spring 
regularly tested by the college bacteriologist. 

Military Science and Tactics—Commandant 
U. S. Officer detailed by the government. 

Entrance, conditional, and deferred exami- 
nations held the week preceding the opening 
of the session. 

Session always opens on 
nearest the 21st of September. 

Summer School conducted each summer for 
six weeks, opening the Monday after Com- 
mencement. 

J. D. EGGLESTON, President. 


Apply to Registrar for Catalogue. 


the Wednesday 

















SPICELAND, IND. | 
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' 
The Virginia Journal of Education is Printed in the Office of 
| 
. 
; 
| Whittet (@ Shepperson 
' 
| Printers 
11-15 N. Eighth Street, Richmond, Va. 
j 

Besides work of this character, they are prepared to undertake 

almost anything that can be printed—School Catalogues, 
Annuals, Programmes, Stationery, etc. 
ENQUIRIES PROMPTLY ANSWERED 
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| Washin Lee Universi 
College of ashington and Lee University 
illiam and Harp chine comma 
GEORGE WASHINGTON 
I—Regular College Courses leading to A. B., ADMINISTERED BY ROBERT E. LEE 
B.S., A. M. 
{ , ; LETTERS — LAW — COMMERCE — 
I1—Normal Courses to prepare young men 
for the work of Principals, Superin- 4 ENGINEERING 
tendents of Schools, etc. : 
ete saab 4 ; — Course for 3 j Situated in the unrivaled Valley of 
ee ee , Virginia, with its lofty traditions 
IV—Preliminary Course for Medical Students. and inspiring memories, it gives 
V—Normal Academy for those not having j ¥ Twentieth Century training amid 
, College entrance. State scholarships the social culture of Old Virginia at 
for young men preparing to beteachers. ¢ its best, and gathers to its campus 
> a select student-body from thirty- 
Loan Fund five States and foreign countries. 
‘ For Catalogue, etc., address 
For catalogue and particulars, address 
H. L. BRIDGES, Registrar 
Williamsburg, Va. President HENRY LOUIS SMITH 
} LYON G. TYLER, LL. D., President. LEXINGTON VIRGINIA 
oe ° SOOO Oe eee  — —e-e 0-0 oe mony 
> a0 0-0-0 0 0 8 0 0-0-0 SO 0: a a 2 oo. o-—-6--—-0- oe eey 
} 4 { 
Mental Arithmetic: | North Carolina Adopts | 
4 
Gifford’s “Everyday Arithmetic” has } New World Speller and 
been adopted for exclusive basal use for i W . \ 
the Virginia Schools. (Virginia edition, | 3 New orld Health Series } 
ae anata At a meeting of the State Textbook Com- 
This oral work, based on text and pictures, missions on August 12th, the New-World 
is indeed the arithmetic of everyday life. It Spellers by Wohlfarth and Rogers, and the 
4 Tz »S yupils ( do 1 =pe a4 c ani Gi is 2 e Dan Eby ~ 
crease F — a4 no et cogs ie ett New-World Health Series by Ritchie and Cald- 
aes for Rory tie out of ical chick is } well, comprising the Primer of Hygiene, Primer 
usually worked mentally without pencil and of Sanitation and Primer of Physiology, cate 
paper. { ¢ adopted for five years’ basal use in the North 
¢ Carolina public schools. 
WIDE AWAKE READERS Both of these series were the first choice of 
; the Sub-Commission of school officials ap- | 
, Seren oe Oe ee ! pointed to examine the merits of all textbooks | 
ie ea aaealt Gules submitted for adoption. 
} The Wide Awake Primer (Virginia edition) 20 cents Do you know these books? Write to 
$ The Wide Awake Firsi Reader (regular ed.) 30 cents the publishers 
¢ The Wide Awake Second Reader (regular ed.) 35 cents ° 
The Wide Awake Third Reader (regular ed.) 40 cents 
The Wide Awake Fourth Reader (regular ed.) 50 cents WORLD BOOK COM PAN Y 
Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 
LITTLE, BROWN & Co. ; 2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 
34 Beacon Street, BOSTON Also Atlanta, Dallas, Manila 
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University of Virginia, Vera" 


EDWIN A. ALDERMAN, LL. D., President 





The following Departments of study are represented: 
«. THE COLLEGE 
In the College, courses are offered in thirty or more culture subjects. 
By virtue of the elective system the undergraduates can select any one of a large number of liberal four- 
year courses, leading to the degree of Bachelor of Arts and Bachelor of Science (Cultural or Vocational). 
Il. DEPARTMENT OF GRADUATE STUDIES 
This Department offers opportunity for advanced instruction in the subjects taught in the College. The 
degrees offered are Master of Arts, Master of Sci 1d Doctor of Philosophy. 
III. DEPARTMENT OF ENGINEERING 
Five distinct courses are offered, leading to degrees in Civil, Mining, Mechanical, Electrical and Chemi- 
cal Engineering and requiring for their completion four years each. 


IV. DEPARTMENT OF LAW 
The course covers three years of study. The Library facilities are excellent. 
Vv. DEPARTMENT OF MEDICINE 
The course is a four-year one. The University Hospital is owned and managed by the University; 
advantages are given students of this Department usually enjoyed only by internes. 
VI. SUMMER SCHOOL 


The Summer School offers courses for College credit. Courses also offered which prepare for entrance 
or absolve conditions. In addition to these, numerous courses are given for the professional training of high 
school principals, high school teachers and school administrators. 

Tuition in Academic Departments free to Virginians. Loan Funds available. All other expenses re- 


duced to a minimum. Send for Catalogue. * HOWARD WINSTON, Registrar. 
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TEACHERS, GET THIS FLAG 





a Standard 


cost y 


are not out 


= 


itic ¢ Flag Buttons inthe beautiful National colors. They make handsome shirtwaist sets and coat . 
ments. Give these tothe children and let them sellthem at 10 cents each. They can dispose please mention 


1 $4or$Sinany retailstore. And this way you get it absolutely free for your school. 
Don't wait untiltomorrow. Talk to your pupils aboutit today. The School Board will applaud your 


energy in 





FOR YOUR ScHooL FREE i 








Wake up the love-of-country spirit in your pupils. Make patriots of them. It 
means the making of better citizens; better men and women; better fathers and 
mothers. You owe it to yourselves todothis. And the splendid big flag 
we send you will not cost you one cent either! 


Washington FREE veg and soul into the plan. Here is how you can get this 


and Lincoin ig flag free: . 
Pictures ...camem=e Write us and we will at once send you postpaid 35 of our } advertisements 


1 afew hours and will enjoy doing it. Then send us the proceecs and we will immediately 
all charges prepaid, one of our big 5x8feet Bunting Flags, 48 stars, sewed on both sides, 
U. S. Flag, for indoor or outdoor use. Giuaranteed not to fade. The same flag that would The 





getting the flag without bothering :hem and your pupils will love you all the more, Virginia Journal 
8 Write today for Buttons, we will send them postpaid and you 
one penny. f 
ARE THE PICTURES OF THE PATRIOTS “‘WASHINGTON” “BE 
AND “LINCOLN” ON YOUR SCHOOL WALL? a 
Education 


We f 
olors, 
same r 


packed 


to ‘send you. 8@ After you have secured the flag or picture for your school we 


Wi ll pay 


nish them suitable for schools 20x24 inches in size, beautiful photo 
i framed in solid black 2-inch frame. You can procurethem on the 
n as the Flag. Write for 35 buttons, send us the $3.50 when sold by the 


and we will send either Washington’s or Lincoln’s picture securely 


WRITE US. Tell your pupils about it today. See if they don’t enter ; When replying to 





4 express paid to your station. We furnish either Washington or Lincoln 





the Flag buttons. Please state kind of buttons you desire us 





u cash for writing a few letters for us to other teachers. 


. 








MAIL ORDER FLAG CO.. 138 Meridian St.. ANDERSON, INDIANA oe won 
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xp 1IVIRGOPLATE 


(TRADE MARK) 


BLACKBOARD 


School Desks, Blackboards, Auditorium Seating, 
Maps, Globes, Charts, Etc. 


Immediately 






































“Everything Needed for Schools and Colleges”’ ' 

\ 

P Valuable information to Teachers and Principals of Virginia t 
in our New Catalog. Send for IT. 

— ee 

Virginia School Supply Company ; 

P. O. Box 1177 

2000-12 West Marshall Street Richmond, Va. 
! 

















Sacsaiul Teaches 


That to do the best school work pupils need 


WEBSTERS NEW INTERNATIONAL 


e 
DICTIONARY=The Merriam Webster. When questions 
arise in the history recitation, in language work, spelling, or about noted people, places, 
foreign words, synonyms, pronunciation, new words, flags, state seals, etc., do you 
suggest that the New International is a universal question 
answerer and contains just the information desired? 
Dr. Suzzalo says: ‘‘Training children to a competent and ready use of the 
dictionary and fixing the habit of consulting it is one of the main duties that 
the school can perform for a student.” 
Your pupils should have every opportunity to win. Why not req- 
uisition your school officials for the New International, the 
One Supreme Authority? 
THE BEST GIFT TO SELECT. It will be admired, treasured, and used 
long afterthe holiday season has passed. A constant reminder of the giver. 
400,000 Vocabulary Terms. 6000 Illustrations. 12,000 
Biographical Entries. 30,000 Geographical Subjects. 
Thousands of Other References. 2700 Pages. 
GRAND PRIZE, (Highest Award) for Superiority 
of Educational Merit, Panama-Pacific Exposition. 


REGULAR and INDIA-PAPER Editions, 
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WRITE for Specimen Pages. 
FREE TO TEACHERS, a new booklet entitled ‘* Unlocks the Door,’”’ con- 
taining twenty-one Lessons in the use of Merriam-Webster Dictionaries. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass. 
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Advertising that Tells!! 








The Virginia Journal of Education reaches 29,000 Readers. 


It is the Official Organ of the State Department of Public 
Instruction. 


It has no Competition in Virginia. 
It goes in every County and City of the State. 


It appeals to the most intelligent class of Readers. 


Many of the 6,000 teachers, trustees, division 
superintendents, College and University professors 
‘ who subscribe for it come to Richmond frequently on 
business and pleasure. Besides the Annual State 
Conference brings 3,000 educators to this city every 
year during Thanksgiving Week. Why not let the 
pages of the Journal tell them where to go for the 
best goods? 

Try a good advertisement in our pages, and see 
how well it will pay. 


Rates reasonable. Terms on application. 


we 
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Virginia Journal of Education 


Office: Chamber of Commerce Building 


Richmond, Va. 
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Virginia Military Institute 


LEXINGTON, VIRGINIA 


%a/7 
oA : 


Distinctive Features 


The attention of all who are interested in education is respectfully called to 
the special advantages now offered by the Virginia Military Institute. Among 


these advantages are: 


I. Its Distinctive Military System. ‘This has secured for it the name of the 
“West Point of the South.” It tends to muscular development and physical health 
by enforced regularity in food, sleep and exercise. It creates habits of prompti- 
tude, order, discipline and subordination. It fosters self-reliance and force of per- 
sonal character by removing all extraneous distinctions, and casting each youth, 
whatever his antecedent circumstances, on his own individual responsibility. It is 
equal, uniform and wholesomely restraining, without rigor. 


II. Its Distinctive Academic Curriculum. This embraces the study of Eng- 
lish, French or Spanish, German or Latin, history, mathematics, physics, geology, 
mineralogy, mechanics, surveying, chemistry, drawing, business law, political 
science, biology. 


III. Its Technical Scientific Courses and Course of Liberal Arts. Provision 
is made for the members of the Second Class to elect between the courses of civil 
engineering, of analytical and applied chemistry, of electrical engineering and of 
liberal arts. These courses are of two years duration and the scientific courses are 
illustrated by continuous field and laboratory practice. The degrees of B. S. or 
B. A. are conferred upon all graduates. 


IV. Its Distinctive System of Instruction: Namely, the dividing of classes 
into sections, whereby the students are accurately graded, and each secures a share 
of the personal attention of the instructor. The success of the educational work of 


the school turns largely on this method. 


V. Its Economy. The expenses are: for Virginia cadets, $350 for State cadets 
$180 a year. This estimate includes tuition, board, fuel and lights, washing, room 
rent, medical attendance of the most careful character, clothing, books, stationery 
and all necessary expenses, and falls below that of any institution of like grade in 
this country. This estimate is exclusive of outfit, and must be understood as an 
average for the entire term, the first year being of necessity the most costly. 


General E. W. NICHOLS, 


Superintendent 
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State Normal School for Women 


FARMVILLE, VA. 


County Demonstration Course 


Of Spectal Interest to Teachers mm our Public Schools 


nr 











new course has been installed in the State Normal School tor Women at) Farmville 
; Professional Course VI, leading to County Demonstration Work. 
4 | sis a ONE-YEAR Professional Course. open to teachers holding either First Grade 
\ s, High School Certificates or the equivalent, and with as much as three vears { 
H experrence, 
é course embraces work in wlgriculture, Industria lrts, I1ygiene, Rural Soci an 
; s. with sp cial stress on the courses in Pon / mics. the student devotes fourt 
i ck to Hlome Economics and the work embraces Cooking. Sewing (both elementary and 
; irk in each), Nutrition, Shelter, Household Management, and Methods in Home 
' pon the completion of this course the student is qualified to teach Home Economics 
carry on the work of a County Demonstrator in this line of work 
j Expense for Course VI is the same as for all other courses offered in the institutior 
: For catalogue, address 
| rHE REGISTRAR, 
State Normal School for Women 
Farmville, Virginia 
Sh it i ei i ie See en et ee a ee ee e e e e > 2-6-6 -6-— 6 e e e e e ° ° ° 
tO SO Oe - Oe Oe -@- ~ e a. e e a ° a ~ ° ~ ~ ° a ° e e e 
‘ ' 
' é 
“In the Heart of the Beautiful and Healthful Shenandoah Valley” ! 
‘ ' 
' ¢ 
STATE NORMAL SCHOOL ; 
. 
‘ qw : ' 
+ 
‘ ” ‘ 
HARRISONBURG, VA. ° 
° 
: ; ‘ a ‘ 
wo-vear Professional Courses for four-year high school graduates. . 
? 5 . . e a ; 4 ; ' 
1. For teaching in the Kindergarten and Primary Grades. . 
2. For teaching in the Intermediate and Grammar Grades. : 
3. For teaching High School Subjects, permitting specialization. 7 
4. For teaching Household and Industrial Arts. ’ 
oF 
; wo-vear Academic Course for two-year high school graduates, and one-year ‘ 
rn 4 ? 
Academic Course for three-year high school graduates, to prepare for the ' 
e : ‘ + J 
‘ protessional courses. ! 
Special Courses in Home-making, Dressmaking and Millinery, and for the pre- ‘ 
paration of Supervisors. A special effort is made to meet the needs of rural H 
| oa : 
school communities. ; 
Spring Term—Special Classes begin March tgoth, preparing for the State Examinations ; 
‘ ull Summer Quarter, consisting of two six-weeks terms. ; 
' ° . - . . 
‘ or catalog and full information, address ; 
' ¢ 
JULIAN A. BURRUSS, President, ' 
Normal Station, Harrisonburg, Va. : 
] 
é 
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School Desks Made in nthe South 
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School Supplies 


The Southern Desk Company, Box 337, HICKORY, N. C 
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HELPS FOR TEACHERS AND PUPILS 
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Facsimile of one of the 


HOWELL ILLUSTRATED PERCEPTION 
PHONIC CARDS 


Two-thirds of Actual Size 





Remit by Money Order. Postage stamps accepted for 
amounts less than one dollar. 





HOWELL © COMPANY, NEW YORK 


WHITTET & SHEPPERSON PRINTERS RIC 


HOW TO TEACH READING 
A manual for teacher Price 25 cent 
HOWELL ILLUSTRATED PERCEPTION 
PHONIC CARDS 
72 cards, 6 x 4 inche 
phonic drills. Price 40 cen 
HOWELL PERCEPTION WORD CARDS 
54 cards, 6 x 4 inches, printed on bot 
ontaining 108 words, including all in t 
ten stories in the Howell Wi 
teacher’s use. Price 30 cents. 
SEAT WORK LETTER CARDS 


square, ¢ 


Wiams Pri 


180 cards, about one inch 


taining one letter, giving, altogether, 
print and script, capital and st 


their desks. Price Io « 


SEAT WORK WORD CARDS 
rd aining all the words in t 
1c Howell- Ww illiams Primer, ¢ 
ll the words for one stot 
it by the 
for use at their desk 


nine stories 1n tl 


card containing a 


individual words to be cut ot 


ind given to pupils 


HMOND VA 





